ee for 75 kee at the Golden Bab, in Pater- 


The Chief Rules to be obſerv'8] Of the Uſe of Obſolete Words. 


Of t e too frequent Uſe of A- — of Sound. 


titheſes. 5 Dow Writers not a Rule in 
Of the U Meta ot 2 
Of Affectation in Style. Vogue not always a ſure Proof 
Of Flaſhy Styles. " 4 ofa Writer. 
Of the Uſe of Foreign Words. Of the Beauties and Blemiſhes in 
Of the Laconick Style. the Sryle of the late famous 
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Accuracy of Style. 


for obtaining an Accurate} R s Rules of 8 e. 
Stylo. 2 Ding,” 


_ Of that Gentleman's Oddneſs of 


wh 
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With . interſpers'd thro the Whole, on 


Dundu, BoiLEAv, M. du PoxT Ror At, 2 
Dodb wt, Bounours, De St. EvxEMONT, = 
| DzyYDEN,  Tesauro, QuINTILIAN, i 

CowLxx, T Ass o, Lu c AN, | 


BALZAC, Vol rug,  VrgGiL; oc. + 


And 2 referr'd to in the IN DEX. 


By Mr. JOHN CONSTABLE. / : 


Pars hominum vitiis gandet 8 & rt 4 
| Propoſitum : pars 4 notat, mode recta capeſens, 2 


Interdum pravis obnoxia. | a 
Hon. Sat. L. ii. Sat. 7. 8 
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Long 

With a ſeries of abſtra Ruhet, 
uent e nitions, vi ( 2 

2 of Art, which have 2 „ 

ce in ſueli a difeourle 3 and above | 

all, the tedious Accuraey of ab 

tical Tables, and the li like:Schemes: A 
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"IE Nr 0 on 1 des and the 1 
ons, but the real occaſion of the 
| Following Refle8ti on, determined me 
of Dialogue. | 
; They were really hee! by con- 
Verſation with Seca ſeemed to 
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it h * been juſtly cbleryed by many, 
That in Dialog wes he imagines himſelf 


to ſhare in Tk converſation. He 


takes up with one fide or other, and 


is glad to meet the anſwers he had 
already given in his own thoughts, 


1 to ind them approv'd by the 


Hutbor : Or where he is in a diffe- 


rent opinion from him, he is either 


| Willing. to be civilly diſabuſed by one 
Who ſeems rather to converſe yrith | 


him, than to pretend to teach him : 
Or hes 1 pleaſed to look upon him- 
ſelf as 8 between two ene 
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de PREFACE „ 
I thereupon began to examine ſeve- 
ral of his periods, and the nature 
of his Style. Thenee I enter d into 
farther Reflection: upon the Art 5 
Writing, or Accuracy o Style, con- 
firming my opinion with. Iaſfances 
and Jaſtructions from ſeveral Authors, 
and endeavouring to make the matter 
leſs tedious, by ſeveral, little paſſages 
and applications from Hiſtory and 
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: A3  Plattery 


DMuery is odious to the Publick by 
bs too great a deſire of pleafirig parti- 
cCulars; and on the contrary; Satyr 
2 diſpleaſes particulars by too great - 

defire of pleaſing the Publick. The 
ſiame often happens in Critice/ms. 
© And altho a Satyrifp and a Crities 
are very different in their true Cha- 
were their Fate, as the world / 

much the fame. 

1 voſt: therefore defire the Reader 
to be ſo juſt as to believe me; not 

| Criticiſm, but meerly my own Im- 

| was my deſign: in the 

following e I writ chem 
only by way of private exerciſe; t 
* Ss whi IR I I was | | 
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- I, wound. by no means he 
under od by theſe Remarks, to 
rank Callicrates among common Ad- 
thors. On the contrary, I ſhall al- 


ly Own he is in ſeveral ref} 
y 


to be placed among the, 
——_ Book was the; Ootaſion-ok nſe- 
veral of. my che name of 
Callisraies, "which; Jam the Greek, 
and in my opinion ef him, will jaar 
that whatever Pay- diſlike in 


nt out f pet th hirn, 
ati wich a tender apprhenfon ef 


dving,offifiifive; i Nor:fodk i 
_— 


pon this account I give.the Aube, 
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raftly” reſent the finding ſome fault 
. his Style: Eſpecially ſince it 
was mot choice, but merely actident, 
that brought it into my Reflections; 
And wherein am not conſcious chat. 
Any leſs civil terms have flipt even 
from my youthful pen. I hope, 
therefore; tobe excuſed/ if in Hs 
cannot think him a perfect pattern 2 
As he has ſeveral plac 8 in in | 
dnnitable 3 ſo:feveral, 1 think dught 
Hot to be iitated-. 3 in | 
thoſe I wou'd apply to him what 


Paterculus 14 ys of Cinna, 7 5 
enn 9 gue nemo auderet bonus, ' 


* 'S FO 
b Rh 


dud give Emes bf bis bold ſtrokes 
Elke pep ſo nothing under an emi- | 
nent wit ASA? perform ſo ſtrongly. 
Ne does it Flle, that Tberber i 0 
nor will own his graces, beeauſe 1 
venture 0 Ey he has failing. Zi 
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m P REFACOR 
| Fan the Cid is one of the 
beſt poems that can be made, and yet 
that one of the beſt Cyiticiſins chat 


was ever made upon any ſubject, is 
chat upon the Cid. Thus a — 


tho highly valuable, may. giv = - juſt - 


reaſon of cenſure. "And the Iam 


very conſeious my Remarks will be 
far from deſorving the l 


given to thoſe upon the Cid, yet 


hall not diſallow but Calli N 8 
hogk, mays. in its b Hades be ä 
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geſted - ſevetal Reflections, which 
ſome Readers, wou'd. certainly think 
Rolen, if. I did not on they were 

borrowed... This was in great part 


—_ fn: aa Er Diglagues... 1 


ix 


found the Nature of my Subject ſug- 


the. reaſon of my adding the ab- 
Sate of ſeveral fda of. Quintilian, 
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u degree of ſcruple. 


thing they ay. may ſeem their own. 
Epicurus is faid to have writ three 


r 


e ar foie 


and ſo are apt to ſpoil 
of a Style. Yet if comm 


The PREFACE . 
the ſame accbunt, 1585 | 
to 


multiply them too much, by an af 


* of memory and great read 


Others avoid all, Auer every 


hundred books without ons: citation. 
And I know ſome who ate ftrange- 
iy pleaſed with Osbum, wherd _ 
otations af lile fu 
wine © If the wine i god, Jeers 
$s ſpoiled by the ſugars ; 75 the ow 
rs 41 . 
4 2 0 8 
1 A 1 not wt dap hun logg ut 
teren esel interrupt tse much, 
e trut kalle 


only: Ware 


_ und properly uſed, I muſt beg let 


eu nab the force of this ett 
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e PREFACE 

will grant it does not hold in Nheniſb 
wines. Beſides that in a ſubject of 
this nature, they are not only ex- 
cufable, but in a manner n 

both as to the rules of che beſt 
maſters of the At, and as to ex- 


amples of both true and falſe elo- 


quence. Without examples, att 
Rules wou d ſcarce be perfectly un- 
derſtood; and it would be ere 
tuous in a private Author, | 
giving rules without the raking of 
maſt of 0 However, I have caſt 
the Latin Citations 1nto 
the. in: Such as remain in the 
context in that and other lan 
need not — 
know: Engl Por are either 
literally: 5 er 
Wr ſeries of the diſeourſe. 
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Tae I hare bad E depend 
part af theſo papers by mo twiue the 
tinie proferibed- ey. leere, Jet! 
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ST” have 


nguages, 
frighten thoſe who only 


DR PRE FACE. 
have wanted both inclination and 
leiſure to poliſh them. Otherwiſe, 5 
beſides ſeveral corrections, I wou'd. 
willingly have graced them with . 
ſome places of modern writings ; for 
obſerving the graces of the beſt Au- 
thors, is the beſt of Criticiſms, and 
the beſt of Rules. In particular, I 
would have uſed ſuch as the excellent 
diſcourſes upon wit, and the pleaſures 
of imagination, in the Spectator, and 
Mr. Pope's diſcourſes. upon Homer, 
in which his proſe is no leſs admira- 
ble and harmonious” than his; verſe. 
His Art of Criticiſm I was hinder d 
from uſing by another reaſon, For 
fince to 4e leſs tedious yariety. 
in explaining quotations from Aus 
thors, having occaſionally. made uſe 
of ſome — of a haſty and y butt · 
ful tranſlation I made of the two 
firſt Canto s of Boileau's Art of Poetry, 
and of ſome other verſes out of Latin 
and other languages; I eaſily ſaw 
mine wou d appear inſupportabiy 
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L mean in ſo near a view with his; and 


moreover, I knew not where to fix 
particular, in an Author where 


in 
every thing ſeem'd excellent. Thus 
was I to omit what I admire beyo nd 
expreſſion. I muſt add, Tam ſenſi- 
ble ſeveral of the verſes are fo looſe 
and feeble, that nothing can excuſe 
them, but that I give them not for 
P but to explain the otations 
from fog languages. 2255 


— 4 5 


15 Have ken, inſiſted upon the 


; fille value of the ſhort and ſmart; 
the gay and meraphorical-Style, and 
urged the neceſſity of being exact 


and accurate; and conſequently in- 


culcated the miſtake of thoſe, who 
2 a very ungrounded pretence 
and of a and free air in ex- 
preſſion and chou ght, write in a 
new ſet of words . phraſes, which 
make it doubtful what language they 
wits Ing: and for fear of -Pedaniry, 
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"nhing to- the humour of the Age, 


All 


neglect 
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negledt all Aceuracyand Rule: Such 
vicious methods — far from being 
the humour of the age, that there 


is as good a goùt and manner of 


writing in this age and nation as in 
any. Nor do I think I am capable, 


or that there is any need of correct. 


ing the general taſte of the Age, 
but of tho who would -cover their 
e errors, with a falſe pretence 


privat | 
of publick liking. This, D 


with the affinity of ſome rules of 
Seyle with others, and the natnral 
freedom of Dialagues, will excuſe, 
J hope, ſuch 0 ſeem to 


> a RIG what hey an E 


Kudie, Fs writ. theſe Refedhiond:at 
broken intervals; and how I Game 
5 topubliſty them now; wou d, 1 fear, 
ſerve for a very ſinall apology s - 
on therefore forbean to trotible 
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WM. PREFACEEBR 
you with an excuſe from thoſe and 
other motives, and leave the whole 
matter to thoſe Readers, who; lilte 
ſociable friendly gueſts, ean be con- 
tented with a frugal entertainment, 
without any haughty compariſons 
of me with” themſelves. For thus 

— . of | 


— . os 
8 caves qu 1 me . romparah 

& res 
Deſpicit exiguas. 


Bur to conclude this Preface, 
which is running too great a length, 
Iwill only add, that I am very far 
from imagining I have either fully 
complied with the precepts, or a- 
voided the faults I have obſerved in 
others. We often, no leſs in writing 
than. in morals, ſee what ought to 
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bedone, white in theſe We will not, 
and in thoſe we cannot · perſorm it 

ourſelves, And in ſine, Lhave in 
this kind what Cicero calls ſo unſa- 
tiable an ear, that it always deſires 
even where it's pleaſed 4 wmoſſ 


ſomething ſtill more-perfedt, * lt 0 


is, ſed de re 
= a miremur, ut uſque 
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| CLEANDER. 8 a 
kayo Jaane 8 lens: Pi apr neenabge 


much, av. Moy bo him beyond imita- 2 1 
tion: And that, I aſſure you, is the inion 
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. REFLECTIONS _ 
DIA. 

E "wa At leaſt ! muſt fn leave to de- 

WW elare it is not mine. I will own his Style 


may be much wonder d at, but I am not 
ſo much for anne it. 


CLEAND. Why, what 8 do you 
make here between wien eg . 
zing? | | 


Evpox.. I am wot 7 -ifputing upon | 
words. But, methinks, we wonder at any 
thing Which is ſtrange; tho we properly 
only admire what has ſome W e | 

ESRI. 1 
4 be p. Aer Callicratis las had 
the misfortune to fall into your hands at a 
bad conjuncture, and to find you in a cri- 
tical, and, F RO an econ humour. | 
1} 415 SEM $53.18 8 |! 
ee Dp; no means. I ſhall 

gqueſtion but difference of humour may _ 

. much influence the judgment: But, you 
may believe me, I began to read him with 

2 very favourable prevention. Tho, to be 
plain, I am never ſo prevail d upon by che 
reputation of an Author, as not to retain 
the liberty of my opinion. As I love to 
ſee: with my own eyes, ſo Lam for judging 
by my own reaſon. And what inclines me 
to a greater freedom in this point, is, that 
1 ere whoever appears in print, to re- 


3 VCCö?ͤ compenſe 
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Accvntev'sf STrin”. - 3 
compenſe the pains. we take in 1 his DAL. 
Vork, will allow us the freedom of our I. 


judgment; and putting himſelf into the * 
hands of all, he muſt expect to fall under 
the cenſure of ane. | 


8 10 5 you refalved hes to- cen: 
far Callicrates, in e wm his; en 
admirers? 


* 


Epox. He may july Weak many ad- 
mirers in other reſpects, but I believe his 
Style is diſliked by great numbers. Hows . 
ever, granting what you are pleaſed to be- 
lieve, yet if I were ſo diſpoſed, I could 
perhaps give many reaſons to juſtify my 
reſolution. Tho, I confels, it is Wan to 
11 up againſt the common conſent. 


CLEAN. Not hard only, but raſh too; 
and apt to expoſe one to publick laughter. 
It is never thought any great commenda- 
tion to diſagree from all the world beſides; 
and the name of a Diſſenter in matters of 
this nature, lies heavier upon a man's repu- 
tation than it does now- a- days among us in 
point of Religion. Lou remember too what 
we lately read 1 in 2 s Epiſtles*, 


— 


In numera ipſo Ph quod agnum calls. 
 Fumgue conſili buſque 2 judicii 
| pea wed 3 This nen 


0 TOR 8 
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2 - REFLECTIONS h 
DIA. to our caſe will prove, that where each 
I. ticular judgment might be ſuſpe&ed, the 


common judgment of many upon an Au- 
thor s performance, is on ieretragable. 


Evpox. Some are of opinion that Pliny 
often ſpeaks in ſentences which are rather 
pretty than true. Whether this is one of 
thoſe places, let others judge. Nay, were 


I fancy 1 could make that Wk 1 and | 
for me. 
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f e "4% 
Qt. Thus it is; + Be we 
make Authors ſay what we pleaſe. But 

what do yon anſwer to the argument I pre- 

wt tend to draw from Ge common: * POT 
( tion? 5 $7] 


s © Evpox. If that is your only or your beſt 

8 argument, Callicrates will not be much 
obliged to you for your defence. For what 
if Tſhou'd anſwer by applying what Pliny 
= of Orators®*, Scito eum peſſime. dicere 
ut probabitur maxims and then pack — 
with an odd ſaying of Sir Roger L Eftrang 
that an univerſal applauſe is at AE Tong 


and he adds, A man may almoſt ſwear he 


OE 
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om 2, Eri. E 5 Pater to Steen Morals, 


up. 
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the matter to be decided by his authority, 


thirds of a ſcandal. Which ſay ing, Calli 
crates has borrow'd without telling us fo; 


* ang, e he is generalipery 
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And more to the ſame purpoſe; and in DIA. 
the ſame tune with him“ who tells us, 1h l. 
the multitude has ever been allow'd many WNYN. . 
heads, it was never allow'd any brains. | 
However, tho' the common conſent is often 
of great moment, yet never leſs than inthe 
repute of ſome certain Authors. Unleſs 
too that general conſent prove conſtant, it 
will ſignify but little in whatever matter. 
Tho all the world ſhou'd commend a boox 
T to-day, if they cry'd it down again to-mor- 
| row, I ſuppoſe you wou'd not rely much 
upon the commendation. Now, without 
deing the ſon of a prophet, I dare ſay the 
reputation of Callicrates will ſoon be con- 
ſiderably abated. And then, Sir, I will 
tell you, Time is a better judge of nn, 
than a ſudden rk ä 


* 


emen Time, doubtleſs, is the better 
175 judge, becauſe the more mature: But what 
| reaſon have you to think Callicrates's repu- 
tation will not be e TERE 


/ Buvox; My reaſon in part is, that ſreing 
the "applauſe ſome Authors had formerly, 
who are now but little eſteem'd, and find- 
ing, as I think, ſomewhat of their character 
in His Style, I may have reaſon to con- 
jecture from them, of him. Now, Clean- 
der, that Fn Authors have fallen ſo-con- 
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Duar. ſidetably from their firſt vogue, is what you 
cannot but have obſerved, I could inſtance 
che matter in ſome. of our own nation: 


But ſince you are a great admirer of French 
Writers, I will do it in ſome of them. 
Take for example the Gentlemen of Port- 


Royal. Certainly you perceive they are far 


from having now the mighty vogue, they 
had ſome years ago. Then all their works 


Were cried up for maſter - pieces. Nothing 


cou d be more eloquent and polite. But 
not long after the world took them in ano» 
ther prolpect, and grew weary of their fre: 
quent Parent heſes, which clog a diſcourſe 


and make it languid and unintelligible. 
Their long Periads grew tedious, and were 


found to be, not ſo much the effects of an 
abundance of ſenſe, as a want of that ex# 


actneſs of thought, that juſt dimenſion and 
extent of parts, which makes the laſfing 


beauty of Styles; While, as Ariſtatie obs 


ſerves*, if they are too long, they tire out 
the Reader; and if too ſhort, ey yoo 


am along too faſt. 


red But hold; 9 ape thoſs 
Gentlemen as much fallen as yow think, 


from the common eſteem, yet certainly you 
cou d not have pitched upon any writers leſs 


proper for your purpoſe, or farther from 


THE: character of him you cenſure. For my 
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Lungs; and methinks, of all things, you 


cannot 8 his Periods 1 Non. out A 


Pr 1510 


Alena They Go, indeed to be gene- 
rally made in favour of Readers a 3 are 
troubled: with an Aſthma; and I fear, his 
are as much too ſhort, as thoſe: others are 
too long. And yet the perfection of a Style, 
as of all other things, conſiſts in a Medium. 
As for the likeneſs I pretend is in both, it 


conſiſts in the novelty: of their Styles, and 


the laſtingneſs of their Vogue. Their way 


of writing was as new once, as his now; 


and perhaps an appearance of novelty Will 


; bo. the. e * weak ee 


\ 


T „Graun. Why indeed there i is oinkins 


ſo old, but it once was new. So that, 


methinks, you will have nothing eſteem d, 
becauſe its credit muſt have a beginning. 


Which is an injuſtice, you know, made 


Horace loſe his temper, ard wou u vex nun 
a Eels, chalæriex man. 4 


Evpon, All I W is, that a man's 
riſing Trodit, to be nn ne n 
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ads ſome' other ſupport beſides the e on” 


b perſormance: 


DE 09 KENES: 
CrEANMD. 1 thie Callie. nate way 5 
of writing, is not only new and peculiar to 


himſelf, but there is an admirable ſtrength- - 


in his expreſſions. His thoughts ſeem to 


be properly his own, and to flow from an 
extraordinary elevation of wit. Every ſen⸗ 
tence ſeems to be full of ſenſe, and the ſe- 


cond fill more nd 1 the firſt. ©) | 


Era e as 1 thought. His kalung 
expreſſions have ſurprized you too much to 


give you the leiſure of an examination of 
them. Thoſe conciſe Sentences, thoſe ſhort 


Cuts, thoſe continual Metaphors, and that 


which I call the Tic- Tac, of an ee, 


ſtrikes indeed at firſt, but will ſeldom bear 
the teſt of a reflection. Oſtentimes you 


find thoſe turns of expreſſion and thought, 
as Quintilianæ obſerves, are ridiculous when 
cxamin d, tho at firſt they pleaſed extremely, 
and ſeem'd wondrous witty. I cannot but 


think a ſecond reading will much abate your 


opinion in this matter, and that a third-will 0 


5 pP. you over to mine. 


gn. 
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Cikap. Here you are at Prophecies 
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— Au u this otoghi ging conſtls on- 
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5 in drawing a natural inference from paſt * 


erience. You know how much you ad- 
mired at firſt Zipfus's hopping ſtyle: yet, 
as I told you then, you ſoon changed your 
opinion, and with a great deal of reaſon.” 
For tho', I always admired Lipſius upon 
many accounts, yet never, I can aſſure 
you, for his Style. Now, methinks, the 
Engliſh of Callicrates is ſomethin 1 4 like 
Lipfum fuss Latin. | 77 


' Cura, I muſt confeſs. the very com- 
pariſon ſtaggers me a little. But ſomething, 
Sir, muſt be allowed to the particular ge- 
nius of ev my language; and a way of wri- 
ting that will not agree ſo well with the 
Latin tongue, may yet run prettily in Eng- 
liſh. For Latin being more regular and 
majeſtick, ſeems to require a graver pace, 
and cannot be allowed that freedom which 
the very irregularity of our m7 ſeems 
to give us. | 


Epox. A great deal muſt certainly be 
granted to the Genius of a Language, which 
is as different in every nation as their way 
of government. But as common ſenſe is 
every where the ſame, and what is. reaſon 
in Engliſh, will be reaſon in Latin too; 
ſo in the very way of writing, there is 
ſomething both pleaſing and neceſſary in 
cvery * 3 there is ſomething com- 


mon, 


* 


5 . pages . 
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DIL. mon, which runs through all and every 
I. one, not excluded by any particularity of 
_ SON Genius,” but univerſally requiſite. And this 


I- take to be that equality of Style, that 
exactneſs which muſt be obſerved, as well 


in propriety of expreſſion, as in the pro- 


portion of the thoughts. For my part, I 
could never admire thoſe; writings where 


every other ſentence ſeems to be a different 
piece: where the expreſſion is perpetu- 


ally forc'd' from a metaphor; where every 


now and then one meets with thoſe ſen- 


tences and thoughts, which, as Quintillan 


ſays, wou'd: not look ſo great, but that 


every thing round em is mean. And in- 


deed they look ſtaringly on it, as if they 
wonder d to find themſelves out of their 


place, and in the genen of others of: a —_— 
| ſize. von 12; 95 


W 
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e Wou' 3 you then have an 4 
thor always creep for fear of ſoaring too 
high? If a man were not allowed ſome- 


times to raiſe both his thoughts and ex- 


preſſions, we ſhou'd take but little ſatiſ- 


faction in reading. I love to meet in an 
Author a certain noble air, that cannot 


endure a ſervile ſubjection to ſuch rules and 
precepts, as make the work rather mean 


than exact. Cicero, 1 ba is a good 


1 


n gr quidvis | ſimplex duntaxat. & unum. Hor. Art. Poet. . 
| Sententia it/e, quas ſolas petunt, magis eminent quam 
omnia circa bs: fordida. & MINE 8 Cap. 14. 
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judge in the matter, And I remember he DIAL. 
ſays, a well-underſtood negligence is better I. 
than an affected accuracy x. I will even WWW 


venture to ſay, that nothing is leſs exact, 
than what is always ſo. None are leſs 
pleaſing than your artificial Authors. Much 
after the ſame manner, in one ſenſe, (if 
you will give me leave to make ſo odd a 
compariſon) as Martial ſays, no one ſmells 
worſe than he that is always perfumed *, 
Is it not better too, to venture now and 
then at ſome noble ſally of wit, than al- 
to creep ſneakingly along for fear of 
out- walking your rules? or, as Quintilian 
has it “, to lie always flat, for fear of a 
fall. in a word, I had rather be witty with 
my cling inkpid: by art, - 5 


| "Hawa 80 1 perceive. you are as ; fond 
of freedom in your thoughts, as Libertines 
are in their manners. However, Sir, (to 
uſe Callicrates's phraſe) not to cramp your 


fancy and cut the ſineuis of your eloquence, 
take if you pleaſe a liberty, but let it be 


reaſonable ". A free eaſy air and carriage 
is extremely taking; but it degenerates in- 


70.ridiculogſneſs, when 4 is foppilh ani 
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00 Dum timent ne aliquando cadant, 2 Jacent. Lib, 8. 
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— en The like happens in Styles; and 

I. moreover, thoſe noble authors, as you call 
wr them, often give their notions ſo rambling ' 

| a liberty, that it leads to extravagance. But 
remember, that when 1 ſpeak in terms 'of 

this harſh nature, I wou'd by no means 

have you think I make the application to 
Callicrates. Such general reflections as 1 

have, or may hereafter make, upon falſe 
eloquence, though occaſion d by what I 
may ſay of him, are not my ſentiment of 

his writing, any farther than I ſhall'exprefly 

make the application. And ſince you'will 

have my opinion upon the Art f Ini. 

ting, 1 ſhall be forced to take à much 

larger compaſs than merely what T think 

may be faulty in him. Let me add then; 

that Libertine and Rule. Hating Authors 

are apt to fall ſhort of common ſenſe, 

for fear of being reaſonable by conſtraint; 
Rather than be confined ro 'precepts of art, 

they follow every riſing fancy, and rather 

chuſe to talk non-ſenſe freely, than reafori, 

by rule. They run on without order, for 

fear of ſeeming ſlaves to method. They 
think nothing is great, but what is uncon- 

find; nothing eaſy, but what i looſe . 

Upon a notion of diſengaged thoughts, 

they rove in a maze of unconnected ideas; 

: and in the een, fit, Joſe themſelves 
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and their reader. For my part, I cannot D1at;? 
imagine, why thoſe ſhould be moſt admir'd I. 
who are moſt irregular. It is, as Quinti- 2 
lian hints, juſt as if it was more commen- 

dable to break a door with violence, than 

to open it, or to drag rather than lead you”, 

In a word, Libertiniſm is n vicious 

in Writings as in Morals. | 


\ CLeanD. Commits too is. no les to be 
eee in both. And as in Morals a Di- 
vine ſhou d neither be lax nor rigid, ſo in 
Writings one ſhou d neither be ſcrupulouſly : 
nice, nor immoderately free. Now I do 
not think it at all immoderate, to venture 
upon occaſions at a noble flight, to raiſe a 
thought above the common pitch, to ha- 
ard a new word or expreſſion. Horace 
has pronounced it, that this always was, 
and ever will be lawful d. The ſame liber- 
ty extends to the uſe of ſhort metaphors, 
which are as pleaſing as they ate unexpected; 
and to that cloſeneſs of ſentences, that 
ſmart conciſeneſs of Style, which ſeems to 
cut to the quick, and to mean more than | 
is expreſſed ;/ and, in fine, to that vehe- A 
mence of Bees which is the <0 of a _ 
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Dial 5 ta - 
I. Eupox. "Ras then let not an on rage 
paſs for vehemence and ſtrength. Some 
of thoſe pretended ſtrong authors, by the 
confuſion, tumult, and fury of their ex. 
preſſions, can ſcarce be deſcribed in milder 
terms than theſe verſes of Milton: 4 8 "0 


Others 65 EPL waſt Typhoean rage more fell | 
| Rend 2 both rocks and hills, and ride the 


In ee II el face lein the e wild 
e FI Ran dn 'S 5163-20813 BE 

Px 4 es a TH Dos wh | 
At ather: re norwirhflanding a their 
ſeeming; flaſhes and fire of imagination, 
methinks they are more cold than ſnow! 
and ice. If I may add an application of 
what Milton ſays a little after, I will tell 


you, chat near thoſe: s 2 vis kl I 


Lies ok = wild, -bear with th perpetual 
TIS. | 431 240 23 e 
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And now my hand is in, (tho 1 ſee theſe Dian. 
applications are; overſtretch'd and Hhyperbo- I. 


ter {ſenſible by exaggerating): I will read you 
another place Which I apply. to theſe Au- 
thors. For when in their really cold, but 
ſcemingly: ſiry expreſſions, I meet | their 
particular rage of Antitheſes, I cannot Toke 
r e lines in the fame ase x 


A 
«/ 


oy 7905 1 at the Fro Os Ne CE 
| Leveld his dead] ly aim; their. fatal hands 
No ſecond ſtroke intend ; and ſuch a frown 


Each caſt at th "other, as ng #wo 2 
inne bn e i 


With heaven's artillery fraught, come rar. 
tling on 


Over the Caſpian, then ftand front to rows 


Hovering a ſpace, till winds the nal blow 
To. join their dark encounter in mid air. 


CLEAN. Well : never cou d Ibn 
thoſe lah which are ſo noble in Milton 
cou'd be brought to a ſubje& of this nature, 
and for a deſcription of a firy Antithetical 
Style. Yer 1 own. the method is amuſing, 
and I wou'd willingly. ſee if you have ftill 
any more applications of that kind, which 
may clear your idea of ſuch expreſſions as 
foo at firſt ſo fall of a noble fire. 
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DrAL. 2 
= 1 Eupox. I will give you only one more. 
119 For to multiply them too much, wou d ſoon | 
make them tedious. Thoſe expreſſions, not- 
withſtanding all the ſeeming luſtre, and all 

the other deceitful appearances they bear 

at a diſtance, or ſudden view, are of a very 
different aſpect when you draw near. You 

then find em dark, obſcure, - wild in the 
boundleſs extent of their notions. ' Tho- 

here and there ſome glimmerings of light 
give a pleaſing kind of reflection, the body 

of thoſe Styles ſeems expreſs d in what 
Milton ſays of that part of the globe ter- 
reſtrial, upon which Satan e e in the 

third Book. e wn 

- e far N bob | 

It gend. ; ſider. cans 2 0 continent, 

Dark, xr ga and wild, under the frownoff | 
might ö 
Starleſ3 expo expos'd, and en 

OF Chaos labore" round, inclement sky 5 | 

_ Save on that ſide which from rhe * 7 | 
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| eme Unleß you! had taught me _ 
admire Milton, I ſhou'd begin to ſuſpect 
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Actor of STYLE 15 
you deſign d a by-fling-at him too, while DIA. 
you ſcem to aim only at otherrs. Il. | 


Eun By no means. I am fill the | 
ae admirer of that Poem, in which his 
uncommon genius cou'd every where ſup- 

port its grandeur 3- and have only read you 

thoſe places to enliven our diſcourſe; by 

deſcriptions of very different objects tran(- 

fer d to the matter we are upon. Where- 

in to proceed ; I own I hate to read one 

that affects, eſpecially in proſe, a grandeur 

beyond his ſtrength, and ſubject; and will 

be firy beyond reaſon. Even thoſe who 

have a more than ordinary elevation of 

wit, ſhou'd be very cautious how far they 

indulge it, leſt it ſhould raiſe them to a 

greater fall, as it commonly happens in high 0 
and ſudden flights. Let em turn to them- I 

ſelves thoſe verſes of Lofo: 2 
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ä — yori mas 
The greatclt falls and pions lie: 


* Cram. Give me lee to tell you, had 
I fear this caution will, as I told you be- 
fore, make them always creep for fear of 
a fall. Too great a fear of falſe eloquence ; 
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I muſt further beg leave to tell you, that 


\ WV the averſion you expreſs from thoſe who 
ſeek elevation of thought, without an 
anxious regard to rules, puts me in mind of 
Marcus Aurelius Severus. He was ſo ti- 


gorous a lover of juſtice, that his blood 


fluſhd in his face, and his choler was ſtirr 


even to vomiting, at the very ſight of a 
corrupt judge. Methinks you are 1 
as e any at the 8 * pegs. + ens 


-Evpox. That Emperor, Sir, you 8 | 
was however not cruel, nor ever put any 


one to death who was not condemn d by 


the ſenate. Thus whatever averſion I may 
have from corrupt authors, I would not 
have any of their periods condemn'd, but 


by the ſentence of thoſe judges who make 
the ſenate of eloquence; ſuch as 4ri/forls, 
Cicero and Quintilian. They, I am ſure, 


will agree, that it is not in vaſt terms, and 
rattling words, nor in ſwelling epithets and 
bold metaphors, nor in haughty ex reſions 
Gof 
Style confiſts : But in a modeſt » 
in a ſmooth riſing of the pen, till it reaches, 
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name of Great, - 


not all his actions 
can be excuſed from raſhneſs, and ſome 
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we muſt own were mean; ſo a greatneſs DIAL. 
of Style may be the proper character of I. 
ſome writers, tho ſome of their expreſſions WWW, 
may fly wo high, and others fall too WF. | 


Eupox. And therefore it is. not one or 
two faults which ſhould degrade an author. 
But when his ambition and paſſion gene- 
rally lead him beyond bounds, when a com- 
mon violence, and, as it were, tumultu- 
ouſneſs of Style, makes him infringe eſta- 
bliſh'd principles of writing, when by a fre- 
quent abuſe or miſtake of wit, or under 
2 nh ptetence of writing to the humour 

of the age, he affects a domineering kind 
of tyranny in the republic of learning, by 
open neglect. of fundamental laws, he puts 
me in mind of the Gracchi, who, accord- 
ing to the ſaying of Velleius Paterculus, 
if they -wou'd have contented themſelves 
with an honourable ſhare of civil govern- 
ment, might have quietly received from the 
common- wealth, all they cqn d hope by 
thoſe tumultuous. meaſures which brought 
em to an end equally miſerable and unpitied, 

_ notwithſtanding their ſeveral good qualities. 


'CLeanD. But ſtill, why ſhou'd it not 
de here as in many other things, where we 
are .moſt 3 by: the boldeſt adventures? 
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'Evpox. Why, Canet, wou d you FR 


the pleaſure of reading, like that of ſeeing 
rope-dancers, where people take a pleaſure 


in ſeeing men in danger of their lives? 
And indeed the boldeſt in both thoſe kinds 


do generally break their necks at laſt. I 
have another odd compariſon in my head, 
that thoſe writers are like bold ſwimmers, 


To be able to ſwim may ſometimes fave 


à man in a ſudden occafion of danger: But 
hen practiſed too much, it proves the ruin 
of many, by encreaſing their confidence, 
and leading them too far out of their depth. 

Thus the methods I ſpeak of, are ſometimes 


uſeful, but in the like manner dangerous. 


Thoſe ventureſome gentlemen advance ſo 
far, that either the ſtream grows too firong” 
for em, and they are hurried into agulph, 

or ſcized by a cramp, and ſink of a ſudden. 


: CLEAN. There is however a ſtrong and 
elevated vu of writing, which "expoſes 


not to thoſe fatal dangers. Happy thoſe 


Authors who can hit it right. They are ſure 


to pleaſe by their by hs. 2h 9 


turns. | 


* 


| "Revit Lfear 2 are not hs ok 

ond the firſt reading. Thoſe airy turns, 
which J perceive you admire, may amuſe 
at firſt}, and may paſs in a work that is to 
be laid aſide after oth firſt peruſal... For 
8 as 
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as Callicrates obſerves, if the Sun were not Dl. 

to riſe again, it would look bigger for 1. 

bim to tumble from the ſhy at noon with all ww. 

his light and heat about him, than to walk 

cqually and ſmoothly down below the Ho- 

rigon. So one who does not deſign his 

works for a ſecond reading, may beflaſhy, - 

and full of your ſurprizes. But if he would 

be often, peruſed, a different method wou'd . | 

be more ſure. of ſucceſs. . Falſe gems ſhine \\ 

bright at firſt, but a little uſe decays their | 

luſtre, and ſhews what they are. The ſame 

happens in your unnatural, ſurprizing Styles. 

Thus a perpetual Laconi ſin ſtrikes at firſt, but 

upon xeflection you will find it extremely 

weak. The imagination cannot always keep 

up to that conſtraint. Tis abqve the capacity 

- of man to be always extraordinarily witty, and 

| whoever aims at it-in every ſentence, muſt 
of neceſlity fall into affectation, falſe con- | 

ceits, flat and impertinent ideas”. Then, Bo 

being ever in ſearch of what Horace calls. : 
ambitioſa ornaments, he will often run to 
thoſe expreſſions where the words are too 

large for the ſenſe; and by ſwelling his 
phraſes with bluſtering words, will make 
noiſe paſs for wit; and upon a cloſer ex- 
amination, you will be ſo far from true 

wie that 1 will be nde to _ the ſenſe., 
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laboratur. Quint. 1,8, cap. 5. 
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n docwhen he ſays that oper og 54 glo- 
| 2 the ſoul, 


1 might expreſs myſelf in the way of ſome 
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DIL. I ſhou'd be very ſorry te lay this with any 


general charge to Callicratess account 


12 4 dun- 
ond the notion 7 pre-exiſtence, it 


a no doubt, av ik high; yetT * 


fancy you wou'd be puzzled to give a clear” 
and diſtin perception of the meaning. If 


writers, I wou'd” ay. i is all meer r gon 
and u e „d 


. x 4 * 1 
{| * 118 


CI EAN: Tho- 3 — 


with an expreſſion that is too far ſtretch'd, 


yet if it is but ſeldom, the other beauties 
of the work ſhou'd attone for a few iſ- 
takes. Unleſs re —— er ſevere than 
. 4 $I + 2 * . 1 10 
Ann n 501. 2 

Fupof, They may roma than in part,” 
Bur ſtil! thoſe ſort of expreſſions are ſo in 
cident to authors who will be ever aiming 
at your ſurprizing Style, that this very thing 
ſhou'd make that way of writing be 1&8" 
admired, and followed; and When under 
high words there comes a mixture of me 


thoughts, it gives this kind of Style ſuch 


an air, as makes it ſtill more inſupportable,” | 


 —Galllicrates is a man of ſo much ſenſe, that 


nothing but the misfortune of his-way-of 
writing cou'd lead him. into ſomething of 


F _ nitent in carn in *. n0m. 4 paugis Fer es 
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this kind. Thus when he ſays, is better Dia. 


to clap the'extinguiſher of honour upon our 


vital flame, rat her than to let it burn ue, WWW. 


and lie agoniging in the ſocket till it goes 
out in no perfume; the greatneſs of the words, 
with the meanneſs of the Image, makes it 
doubly abſurd; And here I cannot but take 
notice, that a miſtaken greatneſs and ſingu- 
larity of Style is apt to give their diſcourſes 
a ridiculous turn, and expoſe ſuch authors 


to be ridiculed inthe graveſt mn 


| Coty; There i is Senn ſo ſerious be 
a drolling humour may ridicule : And I ſup- 


poſe you will not condemn V i becauſe 
* has been — 


ebw = Tho any ning may be fo re- 
ede as to make a ridiculous fig 
yet ſome things there are, which of t 
ſelves leave an odd Idea in the mind, — 
need not the help of a Droll, to be ſmiled 
at: which Ariſtotle obſerves to be a great 
fault, and that it happens when the words 
are much too mean, or too big for the no- 
tion and ſubject in hand. Now whoever 
pretends to be particular in every ſentence, 
nd \continually runs into unuſual compa- 
"rifons and metaphors, will ſcarce be able to 
manage, with all the moderation requiſite 
FO rn Ara wo 1 re ** a der diſcourſe. 
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Daren cs if; of worth wn? To nf air 
IJ. +CLEAND. As hard as you think it in 
thoſe methods of writing, not to flip into 

ſome expreſſions which may make one 

ſmile in a ſerious matter, yet what Calli- 

crates has of that nature, rather ſerves to 

enliven his diſcourſe, than to impair its vi- 

gour. Methinks one muſt be ſtrangely miſ- 

liking, not to admire the convincingneſs 

of his way of writing, where every word 

has a particular force, and the following 

is ſtill a ſtronger argument than the former. 

Every thing ſeems to carry with it a new 

conviction, and will make you aſſent to his 

opinion, though you ſmile at the expreſſion. 


Eupox. Perhaps you do not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh between the ſurprize and the 
conviction of his arguments. Upon re- 
flection you will often find the ſingularity 
of the turn is what you took for the ſoli- 
dity of a proof. He ſays, he finds the ſa- 
t1sfattion of a Proſpect, Muſick or Perfume 

is not thinner for being beaten. Though 
1 never tried the experiment in a mortar, 
nor put em to the proof of a peſtle, I 
vou d nat ſwear the ſame of his reaſons. 
As when he tells us, if we uu d only 
conquer our imagination, we might die eaſier 
Ma faggat than of a fever; and then proves 
it, becauſe tis better to have à fire bin- 
Aled withaut than within us. I feat there 
is no need of putting ſuch arguments to a 
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beating, to make em thinner However, Diati 
tho this convinces me not, yet I am alto- I, 


may happen to juſtle a poſt. I agree with 


him too, tis more probable a man may br 


all his limbs from his bed, than — 


 town-wall at a brisk attack. Philantus 


was certainly of this opinion, when he fear'd 
Tim, if he walk'd behind him, might take 
a bite at his legs; whereas having but one 


body, he deſired to carry it all home, and 
to continue the experiment of how long 


a carcaſs, well look d to, might laſt. But 


then again, this very thing makes me not 
wonder quite ſo much as | ſee Callicrates 


does, why men don't dance upon the battle- 
ments of houſes, vault down the monument, 
and jump into a furnace for diverſion ? 
Moreover he tells us, when diſcourſing 
upon the value of life, that people are not 
ſo apt to be tao big to live, as too little to 
die; which tho I ſcarce can fay I clearly 


underſtand, yet I ſuppoſe, to uſe his terms, 


it is good husbandry to nurſe up the vital 
flame as long as the matter will laſt. He 
may declare again if hc pleaſes, that peg- 


die are impoſed upon by words and. things 


Ul join d together; they will never believe 


his paradox, that a natural death is the moſt 
Violent; nor will he perſuade em caſily 


to 33 the laſt pulſe in the face of 
deat : 
hp ts 


gether of his opinion when he gravely af 
firms, that by running in the dark a man | 


to maintain the hongur of aur ſpecies, 


0 
26 
Dias. becauſe a deat hi bed figure is an humb 


I fight, and a terrible nn 10 _ Agne 
* of humane ad 459 
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Cin. Uader FORE _ 1 4onde 
this method of culling out here and there 
a ſentence," and then joining em into an 
odd ſenſe, is not very fair dealing. Any 


diſcourſe will ſeem abſurd if you take it tõ 


pieces and leave the connection behind. 
For, as your above-mention'd Tim quotes 
out of Leviathan, the general uſe of ſpeech 
is to transfer our mental diſcourſe into ver 
bal, or the train of th 
of words. So that to interru _— the train of 
an author's Words, is to falſify his ſeriſe; 
And at that rate you may make the 3 
reaſoning” ſcent very „ e 
\ „ 
Epox. 1 Edefelg nde if you will 
give me leave to uſe your author's terms, 
the method has ſometimes 10 creditable 
Complexion: Tet in ſome occaſions there is 


no great reaſon to hope any better. When 


a Style ſeems to carry with it a perpetual 
air of aſſurance, and runs in as high a tone 
as if we were to be commanded, rather 


than perſuaded into an aſſent; when tlie 


terms look like Apothegms, and are meer 


Jop hiſms ; when the preface threatens to 

1 important points of morality with 
all the zeaFand force the matter requires; 
"iff ſtill there is every now and then, ſome 


I odd 


thoughts into à train 
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odd compariſon ot metaphor, ſome temark- Dx xx: 
able impropriety- bf expreſſion and thought, EK 


the Author, not the Reader, muſt anſwer GyW- 


for the Burleſque. Your Author,” Sir, ob- 
ſerves, that in violent wiſhes, the hurry of 


the purſuit makes but a ſbuſſting pace, and 
poilthe x he gra ee of N - There: 
is an impetuoſity and. hurry of Style which 
has much of the like effect. And when he 
obſeryed that ſometimes a man cracks his 
conſcience, as a horſe does his wind 

ſtraining up hill, he might as well have 
reflected, that ſometimes ſolidity of reaſon 


is loſkiby-torciagicoo high. 


CLEAND. Let me beg of you, Sir, not 
quite ſo faſt, You begin to declaim ſome- 
what tragically- upon the matter. You run 
on as if you had been prepared for a diſ- 


WO 5 wa 


pute : I fancy you have been reading ſome — 


modern criticks, who have put you into 
ang ſeyerity of humour. 


Evupox. No, Sir. What I have ſaid, is 
no more than what the matter itſelf ſag- 
geſts, and might naturally occur to any one, 
without the leaſt deſign of criticiſm, or 
ill humour. However, that you may not 
think I am grown too exceptious ; without 
arguing the caſe any farther, I will ſtand to 
this propoſal: If you will take the pains 
to read over this book a ſecond time, and 
then tell me, if you do not like it 22 


r 
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: Diar. 1 will be bound to read it again m "Fg 
E . een it better. _ 


— 
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CLEAND. Agreed.. And 00 for the pre- 
| ſent I will take my leave: But aſſure your - 


ſelf I will return again to the charge with- 
in ſome few days. 6 N e e I 
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SECOND DIALOGUE, 
CIEANDER, 8 
and * 5 


Cuzany. © ou * Sir, n | 
5 as my word in returning 


ſoon 9 to che 2 


2 Bone. But, Sir, you never aid you 
wou d bring a ſecond with you; and yet 

by yours and Critomachuss ſmiles, I ſuſ- 
pect that is partly the reaſon of his com- 
ing. However, his company is always ac- 
ceptable; and I had rather forego the equa- 
lity of the engagement, than want the 
| mon of his converſation. 


Cn IToM. Your Bag is -obliging? 2 


tho almoſt too ceremonious for friends fo 


perfectly acquainted. At leaſt, Sir, to uſe 


no ceremonies with you, 1 own you have 
"as gueſſed 


F 
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DAL. gueſſed exactly right. Yeſterday morning 


II. I found Cleander reading Callicrates with 

Ye great attention. He preſently told me the 
occaſion of it; and finding your late con- 
verſation had work d upon him, N d 
to undertake the cauſe. 


Ae I Bab then, Cleander, the ſe⸗ 
cond lecture hes pn the effect 1 forctolde 


Conant I never pate it a point of 


honour te denen 1 miſtake; and be ſtiff 
in' error. I own thetefore, I begin to be 
of a different. opinion in the matte: 


 CriToM. Certainly, Eudoxus, you muſt 
have argued very. cloſely with PENIS 
ſo fudden "pay 5c „ 1 


{ fix x 4 9 
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8 The only, in a manner, or at 
teaſt the chief argument I uſed, was giving 
2 ſew hints at ſome of the chief faults, 


preſumption, that a ſecond reading, after 


thoſe hints, wou d much alter his — | 


and Jou ſec 1 was not much miſtaken.» 


we 


CLEAND. You will an me Yoon Eu 


doxus, to tell you, the other reaſons you 
gave, made little impreſſion upon me, till 
at the ſecond reading I began to obſerve 
a certain unnaturalneſs of Style, which 
Vorking more upon the imagination than 
2 8 | reaſon, 
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occaſioned by affecestion of Style, and 


r , Hud fo, 
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reaſon, muſt conſequently: be leſs admired Dar? 


the more it is examin 1 L 1587 3 
441 610 i {+ 2 


-11 Cartd.. For my. =O often Save | 
ſuch Books has had a very different effect 


upon me: It has rather increaſed than di- 


122 wi 


miniſhed my / eſteem. I ſtill found ſome 

new beauty which at firſt I had overlook d, 
and) ſeem' d ſtill to perceive a greater abun- 
dance of ſenſe than cou d be carried away 
at ſeveral readings; which is ccrtainly one 
of the greateſt talents of a writer. 


4 


5 * But . if in de writers this 


2 abundance of - ſenſe ſhou'd at the bot- 


tom be only an abundance of new words 
or phraſes, which ſcem to haye a particu- 
lar meaning, - becauſe they are of an extra- 
2 hue, or combined in a e 28 


12 
5 


5 PHY No, no, Sir, 1 355 not mea- 


| fs: ſenſe by the bigneſs of words. What 


I admire is, that vaſt fund of wit, which is 
requiſite /-to ſupply ſo great a variety of 
thoughts, as is neceſſary to carry on that 
kind af Style. Nor do I mean this of Cal. 
licrates only, but of others who: write in 


that turn of We 


6ꝙ6˖ĩkĩs „„ » 
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+Evpox. And by OS” leave, Sir, it is 
juſt thoſe others, who are in that turn of 


by x FORE cen preſume to diſapprove. * 
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=» 
'D1ar,, I muſt declare to you, as I have done to 
II. Cleander, that I have much too great a va- 
uu for Callicrates, to charge him with 
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what I ſay in general of thoſe ſort of wri- 


ters, whoſe copioufneſs is often. nothing 
but a repeating of the fame thing, in words 


which differ much more in the ſound than 
in the meaning. Tis only multiplyi 
words to the ſame ſenſe. What was ſi 
ciently expreſſed in the firſt period, is varied 
into ſeveral others, till at length the thought 
is ſo toſſed and turned, that it comes to 


nothing, being ſmother d by I know not 


how many inſignificant variations. This 
Quintilian has long ſince en d in that 


kind of Style. 


Carol Why. them: FI are Fo you 


think thoſe Authors have bewitched us, or 


ſo prepoſſeſſed us in their favour, that we 


cannot judge of them with indifference, and 
. fee their defects. Having no manner of in- 


tereſt in their reputation, I cannot imagine, 
what ſhou'd byaſs' me ſo far as to. 5 
my reaſon in their favour and defence. 559 


- Eunox.. To bh byaſſed i in favour of .a as; 


5 A it is not at all neceſſary to be join'd. 
in one common intereſt. The very novelty 
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of his Style (for novelty Ras a ſtrange at- DraL. 
tractive) does often —.— ſo at the very III. 
beginning, that one is apt, upon the 'pre- WWW 


valence of the firſt ſurprize; to take ſuch a a 


| 
q 
) 
4 
; 
: 


liking as makes one think there is ſome- 
thing excellent in every extraordinary turn. 

When once we are thus, prejudiced in fa- 
vour of a book; we read on with a deſign 
to admire, rather than examine. The rea- 


ſon is very natural; for when once we are 


prepoſſeſs d on the favourableſide,we think it 
a reflection upon our wit, not to perceive. 
4. great deal, where perhaps the author 

meant but little. It is what you Carte. 


ſcans object to Peripateticks, that doating 


upon Ariſtotle, they find more in him than 
ever he thought of: And here by the help 

of ſome of thoſe authors you admire *, 1 
could read you a long lecture againſt Preju- 


dice, a Topic continually handled by ſome 


writers, and indeed by moſt Innovators, 
l in ee or . 


bene, As great an wider of thoſe 
writers as you are pleas'd to make me, 
ſtill think arguments drawn. from prejudice, 
prove equally. on both ſides. I am ſure at 
leaſt, they are equally advanced on both, 
and A e ee e eres either. * 
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| ILL rr. There, Ge you | 


vill give me leave to interpoſe my own 
experience. For though one may be pre- 
judiced as much againſt, as in favour of an 
Author, yet, methinks, it is far more na 
tural, to be prevented in favour of one 
who. has the WR EW AIR A DOTY: ? 
na nie 2 
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3 "nance, 2 dd ie againſt 
> experience, otherwiſe I wou'd make bold 
to tell you, I am of: the contrary opinion. 
I feax we are more apt to cenſure than to 

appreve other mens undertakings. Thoſe. 

who pretend to have ſtudied the nature of 

man, tell us, the reaſon is, that a certain 

n 8 of ſelf. eſteem, makes us 

unwilling to acknowledge the perfections 
oO!) others; ere our wee 

Wo : * che increaſe of n i 

| Nine ; fac; SI 


Crx. There may be tower of | 
that in people of the fame profeſſion, 
1 where emuloſity inclines em to undervalue 
_ thoſe who may ſtand. in their light, the?” 
if they will, as Herace obferves.*, admire'em 
when they are removed ont ef the Way. 
But where there is no concurrence in the 
deſign, there can ſcarce be 2 . 
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And therefore ſince, as I ſuppoſe, neither rat 
you nor I have any deſign to appear in print, 


L do not ſee what ein thus wider our GY 
. of Authots. eee 


: Canto. Alas, Sir, there are bew Hut 
pretend to be witty, and therefore when 3 
they find a contemporary Author begins to 
have a topping credit, tis very natural to ; 
be drawing him to a common level. This : 
is certainly the reaſon we are more-inclin'd > 

to criticize- modern than antient Authors. 3 
Nay, very often we praiſe the Antients only 7 
to ſpite the Moderns, if you believe Ho. | 

race again“. We look upon thefe as tos 
far off to enter into our concern of repu- 
tation: and therefore caſily let em paſs 
without any envious ſeverity; whiltlook- 
ing upon theſe with a nearer eye, wethink 
the diſtance not ſo great; but by à little 
criticiſm we may make Way for a . 
riſon between them and our {elves: - 22 


Evpox: Prethee, Critomac hus, * t 
make ſick envieui erenturen of u N ff 
we could not ſuffer an Author to rife in 
the common eſteem, wirhout bearing him 
a grudge ! I cannot endure to think man 
is of ſo envious an humour. Idechre; for 
18 N 1 hook upon Calicr ates. and Mon- 
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Dral. taigne with equal indifference, tho one is 
II. an extern, and farther off than the other. 
Nor do I perceive my ſelf. the leaſt: more 
jealous of the name one has now, and the 
other had a hundred years ago. Why then 
may I not give my . Wm of both * 


 CLBAND.. 'Tis certainly a little hard t to 
think a man envious becauſe he does not 
like every Author that lives at the ſame 
time. And I ſuppoſe, Critomachus, you 
will not have every Author claim a right 
to our eſteem, and conſtrain our judgment, 


meerly becauſe he appears in Aer Wan 
we are alive. 


33 By n no means. Only 1 ww 
not have us fo free in our cenſures. We 
ſhou'd encourage witty undertakings, and 
countenance thoſe writers who might other- | 
wiſe be a credit to our age, if they were : 
not deterred by the tyranny of criticks. 


..GLEAND:: As for abs: Sir, I think few 
Wo” Authors are ſo daſtardly as to be hinderd 
1 by any ſuch apprehenſion. The humour 
. of printing has now gone ſo far, that cri- 
# ticizing ſeems only, by ſcratching, to make 
it itch the more. I wiſh a more efficacious 
remedy cou'd be found to the diſeaſe. But 
1 fear the Republick of Learning may ſay of 
Scriblers, what 15 acitus does of OE 
+» Wt 4 HS that 
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that they are a ſort-of men who will be al- Dias. 


| "OM prokibited, but always e 926 


ee 1 muſt hens grant our age — 


too licentious in printing. But, I hop 


Cleander, you are not ſo ſuddenly, and ſo 


fully changed to a contrary extreme, as to 
0 er Callicrates ee che ſcriblers. 


ab 80 far from it, that akho' I 
do not admire: his way of writing ſo much 
as I did at firſt, yet I ſtill place him above 
vulgar writers ; and I dare fay, Eudoxus 
will not deny him the merit wy" an gc. 
; nious Author. * 


uno. 1 oud de very Yanks to — 


him that character; yet if his wit was in 
a different turn of expreſſion, I ſhou'd like 
it better. The particular jog of his periods, 
the continual metaphors, and the whole 
air of his Style, has more of a forced than 
native luſtre. It looks too like painting, 
Which can never equal the charms of a 
natural beauty. Quintilian ſays, that an 
effeminate ſtudy of beauty is only taking 
pains to be ugly. Which puts me in mind 
Ks what Four Amhor n, has * 


— — 


11 e t e A 
a Libr 2 verabitur ſemper, & retinebirur. 


© Fucara muliebriter, fedifima funt ipfo * n Lib. 83 


From. 


F ». D 3 bike 


. 
4 
Wy! 
lt 


DIL. like women, dreſs ge by 4 vr. 
II. Now if the dreſs is too gaudy and whimſi- 
cal, it will rather expoſe, than adorn the 
Lady; and thus, if à Style has too much 

of the flaſhy and ſingular, it will deſerve 


no better ſucceſs: Eſpecially if the dxeſs 
and garb is poctical ; wherein I cannot ſay 


Callierates is faulty. But ſomèe there are 


who fall into it in ſo putid an exceſs, as 
to take a greater licence in multiplied E. 


pithets, wild Hyperboles, and Meraphors 


as wild, than the maddeſt inhabitant of 
Parnaſſus. I wonder the muſes do not 
ſet ſome ſnarling faryriſt at their heels, and 
bark them out of their verdant meadows. 


all enamel > with the 70 ry E 


Onrrolt. However averſe Iam from hk 
much criticiſm, I do not deſi ign to defend 
all ſorts of Writers: and leaſt of all, thoſe 
poets in proſe. Yow have there, I ſee, the 


author of Human Prudence. There 1 lately 


met with a place of that nature which can 
not be excuſed. Here it is, in the deſcription 
of the Grotto, or a retired life.” 6 6 Hers | 


to ctoath our grandam Earth with a _ | 
« livery, diaperd with” pleaſant flowers 


ce and chequer d with delightful objects; 


4 there the pretty ſongſters of the ſpring, 


oY "WIT thee vatious muſick, ſeem 


cc come 
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Accus of STYLE |, 

< come me. as I paſs along; the earth puts 
forth her primroſes and pretty dayſies to II. 

« 'behold me; the air blows with gentle WWW 

Ke A oa to refreſh me; here I find ſuch 

pleaſure with a 1 relevante, that I could 


lcmous, Adonis, and La- 
ee gulluss gardens,” and wou d not envy the 


« .Theſſalians for their Tempe.” Now, by 


what way an Author, that can fall into this 
childiſhneſs, cou d come toa tenth edition, 
as the title page Senne tell us, { cannot 
a oa 


eee ur, Sir, Na * have 


| heard that, notwithſtanding Marcellur built 


a Temple to Virtue, and another to Ho- 
nour, and order'd em ſo, that one could 
not paſs to that of Honour, but through 
the other of Virtue, yet ſince his days peo- 
ple get in another way. That is, honour 
and reputation are ſometimes had without 


true merit, not only by others, but by Au- 


thors too. But to let that paſs, I believe 


I can give you here in Maynwaringe, * ſuch 


anothet piece of eloquence as ſhall outvie 
your Grotto. I will only read you 4 few 
lines. Speaking of ſickneſs and a valetu- 
dinary Fate, he ſays thus: The lilly and 


* the roſe, that nature planted in the high» 


« eſt mount, to ſhew the world her pride 
« and glory; is now blaſted and wither'd 


es. 
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2 His Book of Preſerrationof b. 
95 ; D 4 4 like 
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REFLECTIONS. upon - 
DAL. © like long: blown flowers. The eye br 
c flaſh'd' as lightning, is now like the o- 
pacous body of a thick cloud; that rolłd 
cc from eaſt to weſt ſwifter than a celeſtial 
c orb, is now tired and weary but ſtanding 
“ ſtill ; that penetrated the centre of ano- 
ther microcoſm, has loſt its Planer! 
6 influence, and is become obtuſe and 
dull. The hollow - ſounding breaſt that 
echoed to the chanting: bird, and war- 
bled forth delightful tunes, now runs 
diviſions with coughing ſtrains, and pauſes 
with a deep-fetch'd ſigh for breath to 
4 xepeat thoſe notes again, & c. It is hard 
to ſay, whether ſuch Styles ſhou d be counted 
Poctry or Proſe. But I am ſure they are 
not good Poetry, and are very bad Proſe. 
This amphibious way of writing is neither 
one nor the other of thoſe two between 
which there ſeems no medium; and per- 
| haps was not thought of when the anſwer 
of Sir H. Sauil or Spelman: (Iforget which 
of em) was thought a very pleaſant one, 
who, being asked his opinion of Poetry, 


replied, that of all ways of Vriting * 
Mid it the beſt next to Troſesn, ny 43 


, = 
* 1 * ho 


| - Fupox: Ariſtotle emarks, that people 
having .obſerved thꝭ very idleſt fables of 
poets: did extremely pleaſe, by the agree- 

1 ablenoſs of their — —.— Was 
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at firſt altogether of a poetical turn, as that Diar.: 
of Gorgias; and he adds, that the unskil- II. 
ful ſtill thought florid poetical writers the * 
beſt; but that the miſtake i is clear from the 
event, . ſince even poets had moderated that 
way of expreſſion in Tragedies, as very im- 
proper in diſcourſe. Upon which he con- | 4 
Fu cludes;. it is ridiculous to imitate thoſe who "Ty 
themſclves no longer uſe that way of wri- 
ting. Fs 1257 5 


\} 


„ CRITITOxM. What diſpleaſes me the moſt 
in that kind of Style, is, that it has, as 
Vas already obſerved, rather an effeminate, 
chan a manly, beauty. Give me a ſtrong is 
. ee e | | 1 


pry 


ee As 1 pleale, da} , 
ir does not, as I precautioned Cleander, | 
come to miſtaking rage for ſtrength, or to 
an odd mixture of fierceneſs, with ſome- 
thing of that Poetick Way of which we 


were ſpeaking. . Mr. e fays of Wer, 


He brought green Poiſie fo her er felt age, 
And Es a. Art which' wis a 2 


Ir looks to me as if r wou d 
quite r the 0 and make Proſe 
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* Tache firſt of his Miſcellanics, © 1 247 1 « 
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Dial. from Art, turn to Rage. 
UNS the very opening of this Kelso Stoici 
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| REFLECTIONS. upon. 


An inſtance of | 
this ranting Style I met with yeſterday, at 


He begins in theſe terms. Albeit man 
£ be but a ſtatue of duſt, eh with 
< tears, moved by the hid engines of his 
cc reſtleſs paſſions, a clod of carth which 
ce the ſhorteſt fever can burn to aſhes, and 
* the leaſt ſhower of rheums waſh! away 
* to nothing: yet makes he as much 
C jn the world, as if both the Globes, thoſe 
& glorious twins, had bern unwomb d from 
ce that formleſs Chaos, by the mid wifry 
<« of his wit. He ſpeaks thunder, looks 
e lightnings, briaths. ſtorms, and by the 


« eloquence of his own yaaity, perſuades 
« himſelf that his commanges axe . to 


FE: * inbinge the moles” 


Crrann. Such periods waſhers me e think 
of Ben. Fohnſon, 2 as Mr. Dryden ſays, 
in one of his Eſſays , in reading ſome of 
the bombaſt 8 of: N uſed go 
jay that it Was Wray RY | 


3 The ſecond 3 of. this 
ſame book begins little better, tho? with 
ſomething leſsterrour. | © Albeit regiments 
t of arguments levied from the ſtately» fa- 
te brick of heaven's arched pend, and from 
15 * the inimitable cmbrobdery 9 0 earth e. 
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t boul} Oe. You have à world more of Diar, 
this ſort of eloquence in that rambling II. 


Stoick. His Style is like his Religion, made WYW 
up of ſtarts of, fancy, libertiniſm of inco- 
herent notions, indigeſted words and ideas. 
How much better do thoſe write, who, 


' tempering the heat of fancy with cool re- 


flections upon the rules of ark, $9 , 
on to their ne 8 


cn It is Abubelef abe as be 
as tog much of art does not deſtroy nature, 
Waters are never ſo good as from the very 
ſpring, and we are more pleaſed with a 
fountain riſing in the midſt of its native 
pebbles, and artleſs greens, than when it 
rattles down into a marble ne b am 


R a 


Quanto eftantius en 
Numen aque + 8 ee clenderet 
 wndas 


Herbs, nec eee. vitiarent marmora 


. 1 


And thug, e e eee ee 
pleaſing in a free natural vein, than in a 
nene artificial Slot A | 


= Bat if —_ * b | 
you. ll ind none depart more from na- 
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© REFLECTIONS: apon 


Dat. ture, than (thoſe who take the liberties I 
II. ſpeak of. Ot, if you will have me anſwer 
with the words of the ſame Author, I will 
affirm, ; that nature and viſdom, or as 

Sive oppoſite e e * 8 


— s 
,-- iz 3. 


H g ui nature, ne \avientis 
Alcit. n 2 04911 
And then it will be found, thats as waters 
often grow clearer and better by their 
courſe; ſo natural methods of writing im. 
; e HH a eee of ee Tout bal 
+ Cmrron 1 am: not an 5 5 to N 
nature or art. I only fear the criticks will 
have Authors ſo nice, as to ſmooth their 
Styles into meer flatneſs. A roughnęſs is 
better than to have things poliſhed till they 
are too thin and weak. Amongſt the many 
Jupiters of antiquity (and you know Harro 
will not compute for leſs than three hun- 
dred) one was Jupiter Philius, or of friend- 
ſhip, and was commonly made with a raugh 
philoſophical head. Perhaps, ſays my An- 
tiquary, * becauſe friendſhip: is oftner found 
among them, than among ſprucer fellows, | 
Thus, methinks, Authors of a rougher mien, 
are oftner found truer to reaſon en TIS 
trimm 0 n nen nen 
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0 IW. of Coins and Medals, "oo Chap, 6. 
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I a: ' 21144453; Dita 
er 8 vet you are not to omit ob- - IE; - + 
Il ſervings that the very. Jupiter you ſpeak W 
t, of, join d a ſmiling countenance with his 
i] rugged head. From whence I may = 5 5 
Lk in the like method, that a true reaſonable 
2 r muſt not have a frowning look, and 
1 hat if he muſt not be gimp, yet he muſt 
8 = be horrid. -: And if you love Mytholo- ; 
rs gical applications, I will mind you of the \ 
ir ſtrife between Neptune and Minerva, which N 
1 Wh of the two ſhou d give the name to Arhens, 

which they jointly built. It was in fine 

agreed, the name ſhou'd be given by the 
et party that ſhou'd beſtow the better gift 
11 upon the new. city. Whereupon Neptune 
ir 
18 


ſtrikes the earth, and up ſtarts a horſe. for 
war. Miner va raiſed an olive- tree. This 
Y was judged the better gift, and the town 
y was call'd by her name. Here athorough- 
ro paced Mythologiſt wou d, I believe, aſſure 
1- you it was to ſignify, beſides many other 
d- things, that the. ſmoothneſs. of oil is a 
h better emblem of eloquence - (whereof 
1- Athens was to be the ſeat) than all the 
d arenen of a Prong foaming horſe. 


8. 

n. Cb But hold, Sir, I ſuppoſe, no 
Ir farther ſtreſs is put upon that kind of 44 
Vegor, than to give your thought and our 
8 diſcourſe, a little variety. For thoſe A/le- 
1 Fories are very pliable things, and a Myt bo- 
| u. or a different temper, or the lame in 
wi 2 


46 RE FLECTION 8 ap 
7 5 Drar. 4 different humour, wou'd tell you, that 
ww II. Minerva her ſelf, the goddeſs of Bloquetice, 
= * repreſented with a helmet, a ſpear, and | 


 Medaſi's dreadful head. 101 5 oy call or 
ben of ſmoothnefs. 


5 Not oily 1 be no A 
upon ſuch applications, but even 1 will 
own, that upon the whole buſineſs of M. 
thology, Tam Hach pleaſed, but little con- 
vinced with all the wit of our Are 
Lord Bacon upon that fubject :. . > 


'Cnrrom. Howevet, it cannot be denied 
but there is often fomerhing very becoming 
in a manly roughneſs, and that ſome' Au- 
thors in the deſign'd fierceneſs of their 
looks, have a pleaſing alpect, as Te fays 
of Dorinda, _ 


Armo d e il bel wolto, e ſe compiacque 
Rigido farlo, e pur rigido piac que. 
With pride and fierceneſsſhe her beatyurnrd 


Nat! in her looks both Fre and e 
charm d. 


© * 
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And to aſe a different dope e is 

often a hard and rugged Style which includes 
the moſt exquiſite thoughts, as ſome ade 

feats are within a hard and rugged ſhot”) 
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2 Litko de ſapientilh 4 veterum. 
i. 5 Canto * Stanza DE 
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o th 899% Dr 
e Jul, Apo, as ;there is fome- II. 


times a ſharp wit under a thick and hard 
skull. As I remember to have read in 


Janas Nicius Erythreus, who was —_ 
ſo to metamorphoſe his name . 

Victor Roſſi; that Nicholas Richar 
who; was counted a very great wit, gs 4 
vaſt head, and ſo thick a skull, that with 
one blow he would break peachiſtones' upon 
it. Yet this will not make a hard skull 
paſs for a commendation. And though a 
thin, ſoft skull, is as little a compliment, 
yet I have heard of a very tender one that 
incloſed a ſharp and ſolid wit. And if you 


are not tired with theſe kind of applica- 


tions, 1 will add, in one more; that fierce, 
rough, and dreadfat writers, put me in 
mind of the humour of Baſſianus or Ca. 
racalla Emperor, who becauſe he was ugly, 

endeavoured to make himſelf terrible. Vet 
it is related of him, he was ſo cowardly that 
he durſt not put on true armour, but had 
his clothes made fo like armour, that he 
was almoſt thought armed, In this exceſs 
of fear, when he paſſed through Macedo- 


nia, he wou'd imitate Alexander, and be 


call'd and at Tum he word needs 
be Achilles. Thus, it is often a natural 
conſciouſneſs of a weak reaſon, that makes 
many ſeek to cover it with dreadful words. 
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REFLECTIONS apin 


DAL. But then if cowards are never more cer - 
IL tainly diſcover d at laſt, than by too great an 
W affectation of Courage and Heroin, thoſe 
authors are never more certainly found 
weak, than by too great an affectation of 
ſtrength. Methinks I wou d have ſuch Au- 
thors farther imitate Baſſianus, and ſtamp 
their books, as he did his Medals, with a 
Lyon radiant with thunder in his mouth: 
And his own medals are eee ; to * 
made owning. | ; 


- CLeany. or it you will give me leave to 
put in my thought, I wou'd' have in the 
front of their works, one ſtand with a moſt 
terrible broad-brimm'd hat, and waiſt- belt, 
and write under theſe two verſes from — 
Prologue to the Conqueſt of Granada; 


ce It were a ſhame an author ſhou'd be MY 
« Under the ſhelter of ſo broad a ſhield. 


I am the more inclined to this fancy, be⸗ 5 
cauſe if thoſe dreadful Styles ſhou d gain re- 
pute, we ſhould certainly be forced to apply 
what follows in that Prologue, while thun- 
dering large words wou d increaſe, as ach, 
as the hats, which made him ſay, 


. p | * 


« The brims ſtill grew with eyry play chey 
"SE (e writ, 


* And grew ſo large, e cover d all the wit.. 
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A Fra 0. . Part 2. Chap. ih 6.4 39. 


ſeverity no farther than Balgac, who ri- 
dicules an over-fierce Pedant, that, as he 


expreſſes it, was for breaking guittats and 
flutes, and wou d have no ee but drums 


ſound than 4 2 
Inferni n e uos, ee ue curru 
Sidera Tenario. * as 


' Cusand. I wonder to Sela * cited 


remember, er kind of a pen. 


Hana: Yet it „ 
had many true notions of a-ſmoother and 
mildet ſtcain than his won. To mention no 


place not far from that mention d by Cyito- 
machusc; it lately fell into my hands. Speak- 


Caſa, „Iwill own (fays he *) they are not 
< ſublime,” they have nothing of the tem- 
% peſtuous and thundering, as the Pedant 
calls it. But methinks the Sea in a rage, 


„ moſt agrecable objects. | Muſt we not 


2 the red of e aud 


* * on — * * 
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nth hers, may, — if — carty your & 


and trumpets, and have 0 of a * ä 


againſt that ſort of writers; for, as far-as 1 5 


other place of his, you may ſee it here in a 


ing of ſome Jambicks made by one de Ia 


4 and the Heavens in a flame, ate not the 


« the 
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DAL. & the ſereneneſs of a'ſummer's day, becauſe 
II. * chat Doctor likes nothing but obſcurity 
d ſtorms?“ Hereupon, if en will give 
me leave to paraphraſe the * 1 
Vvialeo metjora, 22 enn 
1 Peter fora ſeq Wor, ee 


of Ov. Iwill fay,. .. # +4 Fi BY Hh ; 25 Ami le wn 
cc „ Thus men in Styles, as in a We 
D "IMF 
* AT the' better, but etndrace the 
| c Worſe. 
0 ene A , - v4} Bis f | . ad 
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Cnkroxl. Pray, Sir, 5 een 
+ there, and I will ſhew you à place in 
th preface which will, perhaps, make you 
abate ſomething of your rigdur in tleſe 
points. Here, ſpeaking of Ang 
verſe, If in ſome places (ſays Pr. 
2 « they ſeem not ſo ſmooth; as b ner 
have them, it was his choice, not his 
« fault. He knew that in diverting mens 
cc, minds, there ſhouꝰ d be the ſame variety as 
in the proſpects of their eyes: Where a 
« rock, a precipice, or a riſing wave, is 
4. An more delightful than a . __ 
ground, or a _ lea.” Y 
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bY 4 Fat, 2 by & 


* Dr. Siet is. good. is Jadget 
and himſelf ſo good a pattern of Style," (as 
far as I can gueſs by that preface, Which is 
the only thing of him I have ſeen) that I 

| ſhall not in the leaſt queſtion what he there 
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ACCURACY of STYLE Tor 08”; 
intends: which amounts to no more; 1 Drax: - 
that ſometimes à varicty; even of ronghet II 
numbers, has its proper place; not that * 
we are to be pleaſed with a continual uam 
of Style, if J ww” eee N 4 

TYEASSI AG HIT {3611 2661! 

Onio. And on daapcheb ige writer 
will be ſure to diſpleaſe, if he goes a] W¹ 1 
on in a hum- drum way, and unleſs he 55 
takes a little een in. mee A 


& preflion.” 1 _ 1 ) By a ft; 1 I TY F5TE 
| 14 Wy s 21 2 2 8 
Fromm, But gill * ſcope —_ have it's 7 W 
bounds. Thoughts agree with one 1 


another, and the Cn with the ſub ; 

ject. Nor muſt = think the nobleneſt 

of a Style ex in the unuſual ſound of — 
| words. 123 487 . 3020 140 £54 x72" | 62 
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* Capes vet) your - Ariftotle, Sir, as you 7 
are pleaſed to call Curteſius mine, is far 
from denying the agrecableneſs of ſurprizes 3 
which are the natural effect of: meraphore, 
tranſlatitious terme, foreign words; ox tile 
uſe of known words when taken in a di. 
ferent ſenſe than one ou d have imagined. 


Evnox. I could eafily ſhew that. the 
feotle requires a great moderation in that < 
kind. For although he grants that way of 4 
expteſſion is often requiſite to make the 
Style great and noble, yet he is poſitive that 1 
1 it is n uſed, it becomes-ri- * 

1 £.: * —— 
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D1aL. diculous. And this (which I remarkable) 
II. he ſays ſpeaking of Poetry, where a great · 
\ \ WYVrliberty is: caſily allowed. In his Rheto- 
rick, he not only ſays thoſe liberties muſt 

not be uſed immoderately, but expreſſiy 

that they muſt be taken ſeldom and in few 

places, and that tranſlatitiaus terms muſt 

2 be far fetch d, but from objects of a like 
natute, and which. are allyed together, or, as 

it were; alkin r. In which Cicero perfectly 
agrees with him, and expreſſes this latter 

part, by ſaying that what is called tranſſa- 

ion of terms (that is, / transferring them 

from their proper to another ſignification) 

ſhould be very baſhful, and ſeem rather to 

be led, than to have ruſff d in, and to have 

come rather by intreaty than by violence, 

or to have begg'd, rather chan ane an 
eme . | 


— 


{ra 7 not t at leaſt be called 
5 which is only carried up equal to 
the proper force of the thought. Let not 
things paſs for extravagant, becauſe they are 
. e ml | CET on es 
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3 ui metaphoris & ering Lingus rirls wocibus, re- 
6715 id genus 2 eke & qui 2255 bare riſum 
 moveat, idem effecerit. Poët. cap. ½ .. 
1 Linguis & duplicibus nominibus, & rard on pancis 
locis utendum . ...praterea verd non longe 0 5 nn _— 
'& conformibus. transferre. Rhet. cap. 2 
Etenim verecunda debet eſſe n ut Alus 2 55 
alienum locum, non irruiſſe; atque ut precarid on 
S Cic. de Oratore, * poſt medium. 
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ES. Ae ety of Suri OM 
that we are in a - ſtrange miſliking- age, D1Aats 
which figds fault with every thing 3 ſo that II. 
there is no way to gain reception in the 
world, but by the commendation. of no- 
velty. And though. indeed criticks deſerve 

little regard, yet they have by their num- 

bets brought a. neceſſity upon authors. 

They muſt conform to the prevailing geniùs 

of the times, Vr let writing alone for you 

might as well walk the ſtreets with an old- 
faſhion d Coat, as appear in print with an 
antiquated Style 2 and it were equally ridi- . 

culous to dreſs and to write as . = in 

| the SE ne _ WE. | 


ng It were . Nor would 1 wi 
you queſtion but I am of Favorinuss opi- 
nion, who counſelled an affected youngſter 
to live like the Antients, but to talk like 
Moderus . For our language is better, 
though our morals are worſe. When 1 
ſpeak againſt novelty of Style, I do not 
mean the language muſt be as old as 
Chaucer s. Though his ſenſe ſtands good 
ſtill, (for ſenſe is never out- dated) yet, his 
words do not. Theſe are ſtrangely depen- 
dent of cuſtom, Which has abſolute power 
in the change of language. It is viſible in 1 
. and e as We s obſeryed 2 2. 
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. Noct. ub. 1. cap. 20. | 
Conſuetude tum on * * tum maxim 1 
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rerkeum 1. idem, 
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Dia, in reading together in the country, the 
_ ſecond Dialogue between Ariſte and Bu. 
* gene: whoſe author, by the by, was very 
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ject. Tou allow wor 
and that the preſent uſe i is the only rule f 
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uncivilly uſed by your friends. Amongſt 
his other enemies, there is in the treatiſe of 
Idleneſs *, TR very cholerick gentlewoman, 
to whom (as an "ingenious friend of mine 
took notice) the author has given” all the 


wit of the company. She, as far as I can 
gueſs, would needs have him Hang d for 


his grammatical remarks. Thete is a dul- 


ler gentleman in the Dialogue, by name Ze. 


roander, Who ptopoſes a leſſet reyenge, 
to which Angelica ſubſcribes; © However, 
ſhe is much too angry for her name and 
character, and eU d not but cry otity «9 


10 Kr $73} ee 222717 11 


- Tavtene * celeſtibns ire ? Y (os: 
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5 ee Ai 1: am n Flug to Fant you 
e. "of reaſon to defend the 


8 great 
Cxiti Boah When unjuſtly and rudely 


attack'd ; bo, dear Sir, . a little more. mow 
riality if you pleaſe, 4 to our preſent ſub- 
S perpetually change, 


language; and yet you complain of . 
N of 2 5 
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Eunox. 5 Sits: becauſe. their-novelty 

is too lingular in its kind. 3 
authors language ſhou d be of a freſh - 
ſtamp, and yet the perfection of his lan: 
guage conſiſts not in an affectation of new 
words, or an unuſual management of terms. - "i 
Expreſſions are not better becauſe fingular, =_ 
nor does be vrite the beſt E that has "0 
moft words borrowd from foreign lan- 
guages or objects, or who phraſes his 
thoughts in the moſt uncommon turn. 


The greateſt art of expreſſion conſiſis in 2 
judleious choice and application of the moſt 
ordinary terms, that where the language is 4 


moſt artificial; there t may appear moſt na- 
tural, becauſe the axt is concealed . As 

art is never greater than hen you cannot 
diſtinguiſh it from Natute. Which parti- | 
culatly happens in that certain caly ar „ 

neſs of writing, where the author ſcem . 
not to have ſought for his expreſſions, but 
to have taken them as they flowed in: f 
themſelves. Vou would think nothing 
could he more eaſy than to write as they do; 
N I ene y 


2 


1 8 


ere Boy diſenulari debet ornatus, ati ne 5 con- 
3227 oratig Wn ſed obvia, fed | innata, & — ſponrd 
communi * 4 comp. ur oratio. Ariſt. Rhet. N We C. 35 

*Imitabilis ills m videtur e pres hp "=. pays 
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Vl. + Cnrrom.: Still methinks that ſweet 'ea- | 
ſineſs you ſo much commend, falls not in 
ſo naturally with our Engliſh tongue or 
humour. At leaſt it is not ſo great, as . 
clevated way of writing, that noble air 
ua riſes upto _ Mum of een 
ee High-ſounding exprcitfions are 
n certain arguments of greatneſs of 
thoughts, nor is it a commendation to be 
great in diſproportion. A ſtudy d grandeur 
of expreſſion is very apt to lead too far, nor 
ãs it a leſs fault to be too high, than too low 
nee Believe me, Sir, you will 
find upon examination (and there is a great 
difference between examining and. criti- 
_ cizing) you will find thoſe pregnant fancies 
often have very odd productions, while the 
beat of their imagination preſſes them on ſo 
violently that they are ſeldom exact. If 
they would take Horace s and Quintilian's 
advice , in keeping their works till the 
warmth of compoſition is cooler, they 
vou d make à conſiderable change; and 
looking them over as readers” rather than 
As authors, they would cut off ſeyeral 
places,. wherein they wou'd find, What 1 


| think Callicrites callsmonſtrofity of thanght, 


* nm 
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7 WE bamilia vogue fe di dignitatem elats, Fit: 


3 1 amore, diligentin repetites thn- 
ag: opener. . * 8 
1 Cn. 


ks oe Wwe — 
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12 Diane 
ene 'As gor that matter; there- is 10 II. 
author ſo accurate but might change ſeveral = 
places, and cut others intirely off. Vet there 
muſt, I ſuppoſe, be ſome end of Accuracy as 


well as of Liberty*. To go to that rigour, no- 


thing ſhou d be ever publiſh'd becauſe it may 
Kill be mended. - Probably alſo, they wou'd 
make new faults in correcting the former; 
and the very anxiety of being exact, would 
make them moſt accurately flat. Whereas 
à certain unconſtrain d e e 2 


nene. THe. 


een 1 muſt e own 1 have ts ancient 
gil hanging upon me, notwithſtanding the | 


change I find in theſe matters. — 


you the truth, Eudoxus, I do not yet well 
conceive in what the exactneſs you ſo much 
require, nor in what that accuracy you 5 
ane nne does conſiſt. 


e eee ſeveral noms „ 
examples and authorities, that in part ex- | 
plain in what it does, and many of what it 
does not conſiſt in. As indeed the moſt perfect 
things can hardly be explain d but by nega- 
tiues. I will add now in ſhort, __ it con- 
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en in hdeipſdcurdeft aliquid ſatis. Quint. lib. 8 
Quod etiamſi idcirch fieret ut — antes; 
abominauda tamen hae infelicitas erat que & curſum dicendi 
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Duane fiſts in that equality of Style, which every 
II where maintaining it ſeif with. a juſt-pto-. . 
portion, ſeems neither ſtudied nor neglected 3 | 
and without any ſcrupulous niceties in 
the diſpoſition of words, has ſtill that or- 

der of them which makes the harmony of 

a period. They ſhou'd neither be looſe; 

nor hamper'd as it were, or chain'd up t 

the laws of verſe *, as Cicero declates 

Ariſtotle gives the ſame rule, and adds the 

reaſon why the Style ſnou d neither be ines 

trical nor void of regular numbers. Be. 

cauſe that, ſays he ', makes a Poem of 

your diſcourſe, and appearing feigned, is leſs 

apt to perſuade; and moreover diſtracts 

your thoughts while it fets you upon a ati 
tentive expectation of the like .cadenge - 

On the other ſide, where there is no egard 

to numbers, the expreſſions canneit pre- 

perly be finiſh d. Lou may remember 

were lately reading Iſocrates, and ob- 

ſerved that his numbers, though at firſt ſo 

{weet and melodious, began ſoon to diſpleaſe, 
becauſe too conſtantly. falling into the like 
GS n dee e eee, ee, 


n * _— : 8 


0 _ 


* Ne Ke alligats 7 3 4 5 ver is — 
22 vagentur. Cic. de Orat: 2 70 p. med. * K 


Formam elocutionis oportet neque —— — a 
merorum expertem. III enim minus aptum ad pen m, 


nam eſſe fittum videtur A ro fimal avocat. Nam facit "ut at- 

tendatur RO ibis. Quol autem ſme mere — 
fine ter mino ef. be bee habere —_— 
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ungtateful noife and diſorder. Then be- II. 


ſides: words ſnhould cdme to the car with a 
full, but not with a frightful ſound. Tis 
true, ſays Tully”, harmony of Style cannot 
be tryed ſo well by rules of art, as judged of 
by à kind of natural perception. Vet ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, it is, as I may ſay, no- 


thing but the hurry of thought which makes 


the expreſſion unequal. . This cannot well 
chooſe but be congruous, when that is di- 
geſted-. Where the Idea is accurate, the 
terms will be ſo too; and wherever you 
find the words hobble, you may conclude 
the notion was lame; otherwife they wou d 
both have had an' equal and graceful pace. 
But beſides this care of the harmony, a 
much greater is to be had in the other parts 
of a. judicious accuracy in writing. I will 


touch upon them rather in another man's 


words than my on, both becauſe he is 


and becauſe I deſpair of expreſſing what 1 
have meant hitherto by this accuracy, in bet- 
tet ot equal terms. Give me leave then to 
read you a page or two I have here tranſ- 
lated from Ne apm's Inſiruttions for Hiſto- 
75. For what he applies there to writing of 
Hiſtory, is methinks Sede Wen in 
other kinds of Ds 2 


1 


” Now ud prpendin . . 
H * ic. ſupra. 5 mY 1 To 


__— 


counted a very good judge in theſe matters, 


<4 


as i Ie . 
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| Diaz] © To write ſenſtbly and jndicidfly; © 

U. © fays he, is to go on direQly to'your 
point, in Whatever matter, without 
< ſtrayingaſide, or amuſing your ſelf in the 

« way: It is to deliver things with a kind 

« of wiſdom and command, which aban- 
“ dons not it (elf to the heat of imagina- 

& tion or vivacity of wit: It is to know: | 

ho to ſuppreſs whatever is ſuperſluous 

. in the expreſſion, as are thoſe adverbs 

& and epithets, which leſſen things by ex 

e aggerating of them: To leave nothingthat 

<« is idle, languiſhing or uſeleſs: To cut 

« off generouſly whatever ought: not to be 

4 ſaid; however beautiful it may ſeem 
Jo give always leſs to luſtre than to 10. 
C.. lidity: Not to ſhew fire and heat, Where 
& allſhou'd be cool and ſedate: To examine 

ce all your thoughts, and meaſure all your 

« words; by that exactneſs of ſenſe and 

4 diſcretion, from which nothing eſcapes 

<« -which is not accurate and judicibus: 

Tis, in fine, to be able to reſiſt the 

< temptation We naturally have to ſheww- 

„ our wit; as does that impertinent hiſto- 

cc tian, who in the deftat of the Parthians 

4 by the emperor Severus, makes Ofrots' 

4 xetire to a grott, ſhaded with the laurel and: 

<. the myrtle; and ſtriving to be agreeable; 

* becomes ene 5 the moſt 
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4 ſlippery place in which an Author can Diaz? 

fall. This ſenſible and wiſe character II. 
« of wit, is a kind of attention over one's A 

< lf, which allows of no exaggeration, 

and is upon a conſtant guard againſt” all 

te thoſe bold i imaginations, to which your 

15 flaſhy and fertile wits are ſubject thus 

60 diſpatching great matters in few'words, 

e like Jaluſizus,: who calls councils, gives 

<, battles,. takes towns, ſubdues kingdoms, | 

with a ſhortneſs of diſcourſe, and rapi- 

4 dity of ee n you HIS 

2 I a king; Sc. 
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e Napin 1 ** he has Cieed à little 
before, a place of Quintitan ”, which 
comprizes the matter in ſhort, ſaying :. A 
Style ſhou'd. be great, but not exceſſive; 
ſublime, not abrupt; ſtrong, not raſn; grave, 
n 1 e eee _ but 8 


eee Now 1 ſee you a are in the high | 
road of all thoſe nice precepts, which are 
ſo admirable in ſpeculation, but- can never 
be brought to practice. If that is the Ac- 
curacy you require, I will grant even Calli- 
crates has it not. But then he may ſtill 
take! in ie the belt en Tor at Kt 


— 1 


_ _ W * 


7 Auger, non nimia ; fublimis, non abrupts; fortis, non 
'remeraria; ſruera, non #riflis; gravis, non tarda; lata, non 


gy OY; int. lib. 2, cap. 10. 
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DIL. ſevere rate, none of them all can Malnttin 
It cheir credit. In earneſt, Sir, let me tell | 
po, you carry gy tofu __ — 8 3 
LED A 1+ 231087 08 
2 -Evpox: Yet, Sit po no greater 
exactneſs than the ableſt men have always 
judged requiſite in publick ſpeeches, where 
tlie very delivery hides many of the faults. 
Sure then, it is far more neceſſary in wrt- 

_ tings, which want the recommendation of 
2 graceful action, and art read with more 
reflection than can accompany a ſpeech, 

where the attention is ſtill carried on with- 

out the leiſure of an examination. Whence 
it often ha ppens, that what pleaſed When 
firſt ſpoken. in as ſeems very infipid 

, Whew read in oy __ 5 1 * 

AH a 
eee eee lues dend the ud 
vantage of action, Which gives both "life 
and vigour to the compoſition. And thete- 
fore I cou'd never yet ſee what need there 
was: of being ſo moroſely nice in ul thoſe 
rules and precepts. As for thoſe able men, 
Tam inclined to think they recommended 

ſo great an Accuracy, rather to ſhew ho W- 
far they puſhed their reflections, than that 
they thought them neceſſary. Some at 
leaſt, are ſo happily born, as to ſupply, by 
the native force of wit, whatever want of 

art; and need not mind thoſe troubleſome 
rules, having from nature all the exe 
that one can reaſonably enen... 
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* 9 ug Sir, thoſe Foes Ae IL” 
are very rare. They have, ſays Quintilian, 9 
many imitators of their negligence. and 2 
faults, but few equals in their wit. Re- 
ceived cuſtoms muſt be conformed to in 
life and manners, and if ſometimes Socrates =. 
and Ariſtippus have neglected them, it is 5 
not every one, ſays Tully, muſt take the 5 
ä ſame liberty. He adds, they might aſſume . 
77 that licerice which they had ain by other +2 
and divine indowments*. Thus in p 
expreſſions, and irregular ſtrokes, a Horace ..4 
or à Virgil, a Cowley or a Dryden, may "Nj 
ſecurely. take a freedom which will not E 
be allowable to inferior wits. Let it ſhall 
be theſe very liberties people will needs = 
be imitating. Thus in Callicrates it is, 43 
that very turn of expreſſion, which I beg 
leave to diſlike, that will be fondly ĩimitated _ 
by many, without his genius to ſupport it. + 
In him it is ſomething genuine, and ſeems 7 
to ſpring froni the root. In others it will 
be affected. Their ſhort ſentences will not 
ſnoot out like natural branches, but ſtick 
like pieces nailed here and there to a ſtump 
of à tree. To my knowledge it has al- 
ready ſpoil'd ſome young men of good 
b got loſe their own 9 by 


4 Prime * feu, negligentia ſue, N nature. n 
t. lib. 2. cap. 11 


Magris enins ill} g. dbvinis bon, banc lcentiam nfſque- 
Fab, Cic. de officiis Lib, 1. as 4 
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Dre. n z from him. *Twas 
4 ſomething of this which, as I have read 
ſomewhere, made a judicious man fay, 
 Poiture ſpoilt near half the French writers. 
Thoſe indeed I chiefly ſpeak of, draw nearer 
to the Style of Balſac, * which an ingenious 
acquaintance of mine ſays, looks like a 
continual Gaſconade. They are full as 
much for big ſort of phraſes, which are 
flung out at random, and of which the very 
beſt are only good by chance. They ſeem 
to pen down their thoughts at a venture, 
firſt chuſing their words by the bulk and 
ſound, and then forcing em into a pre- 
tended context; though in reality their ver 
way and jog of writing, 3 throv 
"ow out of e connection; robe gy 
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n At leaſt you will. not, Abe 
ks Callicrates anſwerable for his mail: 
Ane, ne e to hy: Seyle. | 5 3 
5 By no means. | But 1 apt to 
* it is not a very right one, ſince it i 
ee Wan to Nang mg” : 
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ae But Wh dv you think 25 
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Beulariy of thoſe parts of his book, which 
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„Accu „ 6 
character of familiar diſcourſe allows a Dia. 


greater freedom? Tis in them one cannot II , 

but admire; to ſee the perſons he introduces, 

take up Ms: $0cfacelQg Nice arm vl 

| end 28:08: tin nb 100 
Eunox. 1 fear it is, a kind of wit which 

is not altogether ſo natural in common 

diſcourſe. Methinks 00, he makes his 

gentlemen enter upon matters in a hurxy, 

and as if they were reſolved torun one: 

another immediately down. into conviction, 

by the precipitouſneſs of their expreſſions. 

Were it not much more natural to begin 

with temper, and riſe by degrees, and pre- 

pare a concluſion, than to enter by aſtart, 

purſue it by ſpurts, and ſnap off on a ſud- 

den! Theſe axe only doubis, L propoſe, not 

aſſertions; and. to them L will add another. 

After a few words have paſt, between the 

interlocutors, is it according to art, to 


H y VT. 


; make one of them begin to . the 9 
a —_— to himſelf ? | . 0 
0 nente! {2 oY, LOU! 

ſo Crop. Why, Sir, l rere 


him count them out their words, and make 

their ſentences of an equal length, for fear 

one, ſhoud not have his ſhare of talk? It 

is common in all converſation, for perſons 

to adyance now and then ſuch propoſitions 

as require a longer 1 pet ro ee 18 J 

ſom wee Bonar 2 122 3 
10 nr 456003 433 $2.07 4 
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II. -"Buvox: It * is rant — . 
in chiefly concerning the way. He does ie, 

32 by immediately making ene prefer, or the 
5 5 other deſire his attention, becauſe he has 

a great deal to ay, and his head is full of 

matter. Then he fats him a talking with 


a witneſs. Thus Svphumus, in one of the 
dialogues, talks ſo long for eight or nine 
large pages together; that he has not dreath 
left ren 21 25 aud . 


1 | n Male; ds, Ke" al ks 
. modeſty” ef your only''propoſing deubte, 1 
Ix perecive” you are it to a ' banter... 
* 'Tis the beſt, method of making 4 breach 


in a folid reputation. hope you wit not 
be afftonted if F obſerve to you, that ex- 
ceptious humours never - rr 
: ſarely 9 | 


Eupox. Believe me, —_ is * ebm my 
deſign at preſent; and you know it i never 
muck my humour; though I ſee no need, 
in matters of this nature, to be always 

| poſkively grave. However, at our neut 
_ meeting, we will, if you pleaſe, purſue the 
8 matter, without makcis uſe of jeſts for 
| arguments. At preſent you muſt give me 
5 leave to go to my Cu, where I premiſec 
. to be a little ſooner than ordinary. 
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\CLtand. And you might be ſure we 
never deligned our viſit ſnould be the leaſt 
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TH 1 R 5 DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN 


Crrromacnvs, Eupoxus, 


| W 


decline any farther debate, and are one - 


and CLEAN DER. 


. — — df are e "Poa OT jt PRI 17 „eee ae 


HA T now, E 40-2 
are you going abroad? 
Have you a mind to 


WA: 9 


critical niceties at an end? 


'Evpox. No, Sir. N ot axpetion; you 
quite ſo ſoon, I was going no farther than 


: A -GrOls- the ſtreet, and had given orders: to 


my man to call me at your arrival. The. 
ac it I was upon, may as welt 
put off till another time. So, if you 
Neale we will walk up to my library. Be- 
peu a reſerve of former reflections, I have 
made ſome others ſince our laſt conference. 


DER There's Callicrates's book 
ready, I ſec, upon your table. But who 


is 


REFLECTIONS, Ve - 60 1 


is that other j ears een ee | 
many Papers in erent, places? en Weg 5 


Eupox. Tis a book oe . = "Ig 
into ſince. « our' diſcourſe, u upon the Style of 


Callicrates. Have you never ſeen Feltham's | 
n VS 


* 
- 45 * he . wy 


" Carrox,. T oppo you. have no reat : 


: * 
- * © | 


matter of advantage to be drawn from 


ſort of com Oy PWR, fd 
Caller. A . Ky 8 


Ctrl. He draws * to a hundred 
cars old :: and ſure Callicrates s new Style 
Jen not only a SR» e Ala. 2 mote 
ſolid complection. 420 511 6 . 


Ae 1 ſhall leave that to othets de- 
termination, when I have enter d a few re- 
marks upon the cauſe... It might be proved, 
by ſeveral examples, that flaſhy Authors are 
not always ſo inventive, as one might be a 


apt to think at the firſt reading; and that 


. ometimes they only renew antiquated me- 
8 thode. Feltham, Sir, as old as he is, writes 
J in almoſt; as new a Style as Callicrates. 
. Their expreſſions are often extremely pa-. 
2 rallel. Give me leave to read you the 


& Torr view I have drawn vp from Wing I. 
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REFLECTIONS #56: 
tet Witt, at little möte endrrvour tflafl 
turning over the! pages ar a vente. 1 wilt 
begin with Callicmetes, and with your leave, 
1 Will tepeat forme of the expreſſtons I ob- 
erw to you in Critimut Buss abfence. 


Lr 


Callierares. e eee 

ESPAIR. caſts a gloomineſs upo on oe ; 

2 f „ and lays her in 4 aungeon, ond 
& the e dn th {&-cxiftence .... I cia 
iter of honour, upon 0 

ce vital op rather than to let it bart 
“ blue, and lie 15 55 * 5 TS 1 


4 
©6009 + 


14 Ht ir oes otit 


4 the fati Sfaction eb a 6 per ie is of 


4 1 is not thitinet for os beate 
« . If we wow'd only conguet 6tit imagi- 


ation, we might die eaſier of f a fag than 
3 Fever, .. .. becdufe it is bett er to hay have bi 
c A firs Kindled without than 5 mE. 
& "Fix g64 hiucbahdry to norte kr che vi 
„ Räthe as long asit Willa, e 
e laſt pulſe in the face of ach .. | 
15 e handſomiy with a diſeaſe ... 5715 
ind touch engtoſs ah object to then 
4 felbes, and will not let the company thare 
ich them. They take faſter hold, it is true, 
4 Put they don't falute ſo cerer6nioſly | 
4 .. Timotheus this muſttian Had a nearer 
« Cut tothe foul, and cou d fitck apHſion'n' 
<-xftroke .. A ſmile breaks om wirn the 
* brichteſt diſtinction, _— n theevurly 
ec * tenance like a glory .. he ha: 


k 
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EcentE ALT or | 
tot the faot is the hort hand of thb mind Drag; 


— retruſpections and comforta- M. 
Fee een ee eee . » 
Mio 19 $130: | 
Lin+ — Cuthicrates. Now 

88 5 

3 (037 42 . 145 * . FF 
4244 IALo5  Felthant's Refdives Niza 
. Warn the guard of circ is 


4 over, we lie ſpread to the ſhot of general 
* Adaager .. Reſolurionis che only marſhal 
that can natur in a decent order 
To convert tentment into a dimp- 
* ling joy hog man ſo ſpiritleſs, as 
te to let all abuſes preſs the dallnefs of a 
“willing ſhoulder .... Ilike that friendſhip, 
which by ſoft aſcenfion degrees itſelf in 
* che ſoul... To: undreſs the brain, and 
m make him fling off all thoſe phanatique 
toys, Which gingle bout his underftand- 
"0g 44 .' Thoſe joys claſp! ws with a friend- 
aher atm, that ſteal upon us when we 
« 460k not for em. I will cogen my pain 
d ,n cateleſlack, and plump zoys 
* by letting em ſurprize me. As N 
not neglect a ſudden good opportunity, 
<A woud not fury my ſeif in thefearch... 
„ Rnowing our weakneſt, we muſt ſinew it N 
*: with a ſtronger nerve... Some joys wind 
* downwards inte extremities 
*Sdme ealamities challenge the tribute of 
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DIAL. „% bleeding eye, becauſe: they are unac- 
II. . quainted with the gloomineſs of down- 
* falls... Nothing does more midnight the 


c ſoul, than. ſudden great misfortunes. 
K* They: arc e 
11170-3493 101 


Now, Gentlemen, let me ask you if 


you perceive nolikeneſs between rheirStyles, 


ani the curn- they give to-their: thoughts. 
Tx EY ECO 


aan 1 muſt 3 Parallel runs 


pet exactly than I coud have imagined. 


And I perceive, it is good to ſtand upon 
ones guard againſt the furprizing aPRcAranee 


e mere ot Aid ll 08 Hr rr 


i 4 PESS *. 
61 1 44} 36612311. 259; Ae il iW ö 


CAN. And to he: a leiſure mo- 
ments, to obſerve more particularly thoſe 
methods of writing, which ſeem ſo prete7 
at fitſt, and upon reflection and c 
fall on to a lower, eſteem, and. at length 
into oblivion. For I ſee no reaſon why, 


between thoſe two Authors, there ſhoud 


be ang vaſt difference "7 fac in ſo. e a 
likench of Style. . e i 


cuore gt, 28 


Eupox. I told you — Gate that I 3 
that, ſort: of Style wou d not be of a laſting 
credit, becauſe it is too violent. And ac- 
cording tothe proverb, nihil violantum diu 
Furnumw,: no Author who writes un naturally. 
whoſe expreſſions are apparently forced 


| 7 artificial; we * clearly ſeems, ye 


cb Bel of 8Feuns 78 


think: Callirrates expreſſes it, to think Die. 
unn tbe ſtretch, can be long approved. III. 
E was upon this reaſon: that Boileau . 
ſaid, one cou'd not tell whether Balzac's 
credit wou'd laſt, becauſe, notwithſtanding 
the: great eſteem he was in at firſt, ſeveral 
began ſoon to be diſabuſed 3 and now, 
ſays he, one cant pardon him that vitious 
induſtry of expreſſing his thoughts, quite 
a different way from all other men. So, 
what was firſt ſaid to praiſe him, is now a 


ſatyr pon 1 See 
like him. d i Atti 
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5 II 


5513 IDES 1 £33 {215} . 1 vel 30 75 
3 1 daily enter more into your - 
opinion, that a natural ſmooth way of 
writing; is far preferable to: that high-flown 
way And I with you wou d let us wave, 
farithe; preſent, any farther. particular; re: 
floctions upon Calliorates, except in ſome 
few-meerly incident paſſages, that we may 
inſiſt a little farther) than hitherto, upon the 
particular rules of 3 wa true Ele- 
gance and Accuracy... 2 1 art * + - 
T1 ASH FL * 5 Fes * 
.Cr1ToM. Wich all my 3 For I am 
feaſible, that as perſonal quarrels -hinder 
the right judging even of the plaineſt mat. 
ters, ſo it is much harder to judge right 
1 the true dennen N while _— 
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DR ticular Author is criticired or defended, 
III. than when only incident æanples 


brought, . 


fonal _—_— 4 34 | IEC» aha 


ef 


ter in the method I ami needs 
on again, I am er for the faoorh, 
raſy, natural Style. Eafy,-asÞ ſbid, in 2 
Pearanct, becauſe it is neither harſh nor 
affected. But ſuch; ws (becauſe nothing 


enn de ſmooth, that is not perfoctiy pro- 


portion d and agreeing in its parte) will 


ever be found upon trial to require * 'the 


eee e- , 


W. WET Ain £©- £5: 2 FLOLAL 10 
Th Cu 1 remember t chat 
b lately took particular norice bf 4 


in the Eaucutim of Parr, by Ch. 


tereſne (ot whoever they were that join d 
hands with him in the wort) where he 
diſtinguiſnes two ſortsot beauty un eloquence, 
whereof the one conſiſts in pretty mid ſolid, 
but at the ſame time extravtdinary-and 


ſurprizing thoughts; ſuch as are frequent in 


Semeca, Latun, and 'Tarerss ;' che ocher, 
in a natural air, in an raſy, plaiu, but 
aicely accurate elegance of common 


ſach a8 give a lively, agretable, gennant 


repreſentation; which is the character of 


22 And ou _ that e one — ot: 
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gude; "this ſott or e 


ee is Hitder than Df 
tite Seger; ſince bf of 


—— — 2 


Ebpox. Fun Aer AAchitet of that 
company of deſperate eſſays; which the Au- 
thors are pleaſed to call, the Education of 
1 Print? Wheteas twenty other titles 
word Have been more ptoper. And 1 find, 
by "the refleckton you mention, that-thoſe 
getttlerttert feld ſpeak truth withiour 4 
mixture of error. Fot 1 cant grant that 
foHdity is part of the true cłlatactet᷑ of thoſs 
furprtzing authors. As to the other part 
of the reflection, give tric leave to _ 
chat as 1 Pere! et ren Orobius, of 
che Grkler grea  dthibers ef Let, 40 6 — 
che 500 him ON _ 
as 5 Wit: prefer the A w : 
ole arr 15 Luck a oe; for example, 
a un Tunes. 5 . Wen 

nn Loud havr mT picks 
upon. an excellent author. But I cant aſſent 
ro” {6 great an admiitation IG as to 


ate Style” 4 certam law. am againſt 


to the points of hice rults, and 
ie thoſc vhs; like the yer Born ſubjeRts 


of elceuence, ſhew that a grearneſs of 
genus Ras placed them above the Tervile fear 
of meaner Authors. Some, — ro 
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Pix laities, may ſecurely contemn the ſeverity 
III. of Rule-ridden-criticks.. And (beſides that 
* fear i is a deceitful teacher of ight and wrong, 
as Pliny © Gays) 1 wiſh your moderate and 
ſmooth writers _ not often greater ar- 
guments of a ert act Al of an ac- 
curate judgment. t ni 


Epox. And 1 with, on the a hand, 
that freedom and elevation were not ſubj 
to cxceſliye deceits. In ſome men there is 
an artificial grandeur, which ſtrikes at firſt | 
view, but you ſoon find. it is only an af 
fectation of a noble mic n, a ſtudied aſſurance, 
a compoſed. air and countenance. In others 
there is à real - greatneſs under an equal, 
plain, eaſy mien, independent of gait and 
geſture, and the effect of n 
birth and education, not the conſequence | 
of a bought or borrowed Title. K ſoli 
merit breaks thro the modeſty; of their be 
| haviour, and is at length acknowledged by 
all who converſe with them. "M is much N 
b 


mae: ſame. in Reed of. ide, 8 


5 . OSdy But as YE lo dreſs in " | 
the ae of 75 1 * conſuls £ 8. 13 
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Accukker ef STyLE. 


Aindthiereforey -methinks, Critomachus may Diar; 


be allowed to plead - * III. 
an _ rule. . "WAN 


| * 880 And truly, when 1 lately read 

in in Tartu i , that under the Emperor Tibe- 
rius the commonwealth was as much 
plagued with laws, as it had been with 
vices before; well, ſaid I. tis to be fear d 
we ſhall have reaſon to ſay as much under 
the tyranny of criticks. Laws and rules 
of writing will prove as prejudicial to the 


republick. of ne a8 en Gs 
8 e Authors. 


12 
 Eupox: The ſame Tacitus, Sir, ones 
| i the like way, tells us, that Otho, the 
night before he killed himſelf, or (as ſome 
wou d expreſs it) before he died of his ſword, 
_ counſel'd his nephew never to forget, nor 

yet to remember too much, that Ozho the 
Emperor was his uncle . Meaning, that 

the fond memory of his extraction ſhou d 
not make him haughty; nor the forgetful- 
nes of it betray him into baſeneſs. In the 
like manner (however unexpected may ſeem 
the application). if conſtant reflections upon 
Art and Rules ſhou'd not make one too 
mean in Writing, lo too great a — 


| , gti, is rune leibu lil . . 


8 e Param bj Othonem kene, ere 
nec nimiùm meminiſſet. Te Hi. Lib. 12. 
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| CLEAND. What if one ſhou'd (vs ap- 
peal from Tacitus to Val, and Main- 
tain, that as he ſays in the oration of Ca- 
tiline, choſe arc always moſt in danger ia 
2 battle, who arc moſt afraid ds ſo thaſe 
writers are meiſt apt to fall jnto ictegarable 
miltakes arme l 


+ n e 
HRewids Lonoy'decpiy, that is che: ſay ing | 

of a zah and .de@eraie achel. Nor 439.1 

think, that even one of yaur undaunted 

mind will deny a difference between fear | 


2nd prudant .caution. However, nat to | 
have Critomaabus miſtake me, I declare 
2 again, 4 am nat ſo rivetted-to les, A8 0 
think \it is never poflibleto make ablame- 
leſs fault. For tho in morals there can h 
no free, and yet hlameleſs fault, pet in 
writing there may: and I am fo far-from 
chinking a neglected period can neuer pleaſe 
even a ſevere judge, that I thin Kit mayche 
ſometimes more agrecable than the greateſt 
exatneſs. To ſueh happy miſtakes or faules 
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ms erring hand has gatn' him great ater fame: * 
He hat done 1eB, by taking wer aim. >< 


© Crtirom.” Thic . of thoſe verſcs 
me in mind Emblent or Deviſe 
of 4 et, Which he takes from the diſ- 
tinction, and inequality of the fingers, that 
adds to the beauty of #6 hand. The Motto 
is, &{paritare pulkbrior; ſo to expreſs that 
diverfity of wits and humours, makes hu- 
man ſociety mare agreeable. Without dif 
puting Wi + Bouhours *, whether this is an, 
exact and regular Devile, 1 will apply it 
10 0 to dur preſent difcourſe. For there is 
4 certain 3 of. Fed which adds a 


arming . 1 10 x... 


"Evvox. Moft enen were is. But tis 
no leſs certain the inequality muſt general- 
ly de fach as ls obſerved by nature? That 
is, in due proportion to fome common uſe, 7 
or neceſſary to ſome et: eXigence. | 


* 1 


eim. Give me leave to urge again, 


char the more you ground your reply upon 
nature, the more you feem to "SME 
n the conſtraint of rules. 


© Evvox.. Pardo 


J) ²˙ ˙ ̃ 8L 


gn me, Sir. For cl is 


more genetally corftant to rules, than na- 
ture. And beſides, yon ſee I often fay, that 


'. Eatretiens # Ariſte & Eugene. 
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nothing 
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Drall. nothing can be truly eloquent which is not 

II. natural. For cloquence cant be without 

E rcaſon, and reaſon is grounded in nature. 

Now though nothing can be natural that is 

not eaſy and free (for nature hates con- 

ſtraĩnt) yet it is not therefore to be ſuppos d 

that nature is oppoſite to rule and art. On 

the contrary, neither has nature ever more. 

noble productions than when ſeconded by art, 

nor are the greateſt natural wits ever more ex- 

* travagant than when they negle& the limits 
of a reaſonable method. = Longinus ex- 

| preſſes himſelf to this purpoſe in the fol- 
5 lowing compariſon: As ſhips are in 
—_ T3 imminent danger ee torkeit 

8 bon lightneſs without ſufficient ballaſt 3, 
1 4 ſo it is in the ſublimeſt Styles when abath-' 
= OY don'd to the impetuoſity of a raſh, or-ig- 
= « norant nature. The greateſt wits. — 

Tz naturally firy and fertile, and thence more 

3 apt to run into  immoderate thoughts, | 
— e e 7 


492 my 


CrItoM. Wel. Su, granting hay — 


muſt be regarded, pray e 8 particular 
rules will you e 5 IT 


7 AN tr 4 
i ; | 1714 river" # 
_— Eupox. Lam not © preſumptuous as to 
. preſcribe any. All I mean is, that ſuch 
1 ſhou' d be obſeryed. as have been e 


23 of | wle | "pany in the Daus 


ee dene 21 


Wu 


ade Wü malt . a man le af © a 
a e, Hitt his pen, till he has e 'd 


uin. 


24/1 


p 
i accdiding i 1 Merle, Cicero, 


tilian n 


& Why traty N. ute; PTY OY 
is my o 225 Ser am pe Ede d Rs ons 
will rk at any great of erke gion, in the art 
of ring, "ho! is not ell yerſed' in thoſe, 
or Ot 
main principles in i that matter. - Nor i is this 
ſo impoſſible as you ſcem to imagine. For 
as in point of the Latin conſtruction, Lil. 
ly's rules muſt be obſerved, and are ſo, not 
by any. reflex. thought, but by an habitual 
knowledge of them in one that writes Latin 
with facility 3 ; ſo writing accurately accord- 
ing to the preſcriptions of thoſe great men, 
may be artain'd- without your apprehended 
impoſſibility of reflecting upon ſo nice and 
numerous rules. The chief, and to which 
moſt of them may be reduced as to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, conſiſt in the right choice and 
uſe of proper words and metaphors, in the 
armony and ' cadence of periods, and 


above all in the exatFneſ$ of truth and rea- 
fon, im every part and prop tion. e 


— ewe 
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Camas, As for popes ie 4 or r Gach 
as * no metaphor, 1 belicye the moſt, 


po a x. 0 ©  rigorogs 
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Dil. Higordus rules Will be allow 'd of, even b 
. Critomachus himſelf. Une perhaps as 

SV the Liberty. of coining new Words, or bor- 
| ing from forcign languages, For 

Ap Nene he admires ſome authors who 9 
themſelves great liberty in tfiat kind. 
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| Eupox. Let upon refleftian, 1telieve he 
. wi ans to Queptilian', that © It is more 
5 4. ſecure. to take ſuch wards Rane x in 5 
and 4 to 7 fas at 

4 ones: beca au 1 ht 

Fe our 5 hr ft 11 be 5 

c. rejected, t they W ly? cxpole 100 to | 

“ banter'd.” It will be like making a ridi 
| e ane in — bor * A fngular 


© Car: rox. Bi "you 1 Sh Thinces 
at before, that 4 


riftotle often fays it is a 
fo uſe ſuch en as 1 


my oy 
"Evvox. Pa on Sir. hit” 

1 ain, ſince 755 5 . ſever 
= 2 TR of him, and the more 1 think G 
0 What he means by y een exprelſions, 
particularly (ro.mentian no other) in the 
Tm Wl chapter of N 


11 


1: Gratis nova non. 


verbs tutiut ea po 
ulo fingin * ſi recepta * modicam laudem peel 
at tian 3 jotos lara. Inſtit. lib, x 5 cap. 5. 


cr more 
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more I am convinced of the reſerve he re- DIAL. 

quires.in that kind. And I think what he Hl. 

generally means is compriſed in the ſaying WWW 
of Harace; which I ſhall not offer to tranſ- | 

late; ſince; 1 have heard ſay Mr. FED 

0 e e eee ts : 


Pa 2 notum 2 


ta not taking da 3 Gale languages, 
or metaphors from foreign ſubjects, that 
means ; but ſuch an uſe, combination 
application of known words, as may cauſe 
155 admiration and pleaſure of novelty. 


 Curanſs, Nay, even ſpeaking of Poetry * 5 
Imet with a place where he ſays it is very 
hard to uſe foreign words within the bounds 
of ſuſſcitnt moderation. and decency. 


Ent TOM. However, 1 13 deſire you 
both to reflect, that our language does un- 
queſtionably give us a great advantage in the 
- privilege it has by preſcription, of taking 
words from other languages. Tis as pro- 
firable to our a as our Importations 
from the Inales arc to our metchants. 
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D1AL. 4% 50 9/4157 of; 10. onen 71 
III. Epcx. This e i nin” aun ; 

J farther.” For as thoſe Companies woud 
prove indeed beneficial to particulars, bur 
highly prejudicial to the nation in general, 
if not confin d. to certain Laws; fo'the 
liberty of taking words and expreſſions 
from other languages, might upon many 
occaſions be uſeful to particular writers, by 
the nature of the ſubject they manage, yet 
it vou d certainly at length probt very pre- 
judieial to the language in general. In the 
former caſe; the falſe appearance of wealth 
in the Importation” of Hike, Spires, &p3 
wou'di exhauſt the treaſure ' 65 the nation; 
by carrying out our ready money, and other 
inconveniences, largely diſcourſed of? in 
ſeveral books of late years: ſo beſides other 
inconvenicnces, the true ſtock and fund of 
our language Wou d be loſt in a: boundleſs 

nga of uſing extern words and phraſes. 
10vy ib Rufe I Nen MOTIA.I- 

rCunatey, Uhive aca obſerved that tod 
rent a mixture of that kind, makes à con- 
fuſed Fargon, and is inlupportable to every 
judicious reader. Bron in his preface to 
Vulgar Errors complain'd long ſince, wt 
ſhou d ſoon be foreed to ſtudy Latin, that 
we might underſtand Engliſp; and now 


3 * 


French expreſſions and words are fothrown 
in without any meaſure, that if you ku 
5 "not this, you will be much puzzled tg read 
books that pretend 8 ye in your mother- 


1 tongue. CRITOM, 


/ 


$ y 9 


Ache ** STOLE, 4 35 
Nn e DIAby 
"Earrox. In De" authors Ic ou'd' wiſh III. 

a greater reſervedneſs in that kind. Nor 
can I but wonder at Brown for uſinig ſo 
much, in that N 8. the ISTH, he. : 
ee of. 
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Epox. What will you. ikea ws to. theſe 
expreſſions I have mark d from one ſingle 
Reſolve of Feltham © ? Here he tells o 
that a. good man is full of gladding vivifi-. 
contig That drunkenneſs is the floating. 
of the ftrenteſs ſenſes, and diſapparels the 
foul, any b by it even thoughts ſu er 4 denu- „ 
dation. That the moſt benighted cogita. 
tions tumble in this flood ow the ſwelled * 

EW, 3 that it ee the brave Mat. 
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. Bleſs me! what fluff is this? 0 


e You have here moreover, Ele: y 
tions of dumb liquour, mebriations, a temu- | 
kntive tongue, the pats with gid- 
2 vermndtions, & c. 
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„ Chiron. This I muſt own 18 deteſtable. 
But we ate nowa- days wee free from 


tharYort of Style. Wk 


5 Ebbe. 1 fear ilege 15 eile of it 
in in theſe tat of Callicrates : > N lng, 
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8 REFLECTIONS 5 
Dia. retroſpections and comfe Vortable 25 apes, . 
III. zg admirable opiates; in his 4. 24 hap- 
WYV pmeſs,. galliardizing. notes, and his 1 
difracal temper from a poſt-diluuian mortal.” 
In this fame paper I have mark d a few ex. 
preſſions out of Machiavel Redibidus, not 
unlike that ſort of language. To pleaſe the 
Earl he dedicates unto, | le falls admirin ing 
his refulgent ualities, and then declares, | 
that The ex; rous current of his inen. 
hauſted virtues cannat be oppugned even 2 
the ſtrength of malice. _ 15 ere, to fay no- 
thing of e. ous, mett hinks 70 oppugn 
current is very odd Engliſh. The very 
.words of his Preface are, how. Are 
are the times. Now this is meer Tragi- 
comick ; for horrendous is ridiculous, in 
ſpite of its dreadful ſound. There folloyes 
immediately, that ambition is dark,” 
cannot bear the luminous irradiations. of: 4 an- 
other's Peace. Beſides that irradiatiam of 4 
man c peace is ſtrange enough,. ſuch” Rs 
as luminous and irradi fabio are: Hot, 
think, to be uſed, unleſs in a philoſop OM 
diſcourſe upon the nature of light. More- 
over, though that ſame Author has juſt rea: 
ſon to complain of thoſe who make tl J 
moſt ſacred ordinations ſerve their impious 
- deſigns ;, one cannot help ſmiling hen he 
aps, they force em 70 abftetricate to their 
2 Zus. Of this HTS, | in . Dodwelts 
-FUdachiavel FEEES Dees. N 
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to me now, Why great care muſt be 


Words. 
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2 letters of advice, 55 5 to expiate DIAL. 


7 ider at ion is . 
Fa, than. Poftnate = ice; proj TEX MO 
and deſecrating truth ; and other exprel- 
ſions almoſt as unaccountable, | as his opi- 
nions in religion. I cou'd gather ſeveral 
inſtances of this ſort, to prove. we are 
ſufficiently free from the Ce ® | 
W 805 as are newly coin d or forg'd. 


..CLzanD. I ſuppoſe your opinion of old 
words, 3s much K as of n 7 nes; 

ſince in effect eg, become new ng 
E W and ob 
Uvlon. 51 110 


Sanne How js wales es hey are too 

nent 25 too _ perannuated, they 
we upon oc caſtogs grace, 

according to — 12 ar Are 


: * l 14 6.4 
#531] 4 7 


7 ET yo niore. DT RENT ales 
BY are uſed with great diſcretion. © Give 
me leave to add this rcaſon, w 75 


what, you call /aptranunuated 


. The reaſon is, that unleſs you fall 


if 
; * 


OW 


1 to Dit 
lch beats 7 — Mück better than Latin 


REF LE CT IONS upon 


D1ar. diſk plead d with you as if you deſig! ed to 
III. 5 5 them, and to reflect upon their ig- 
V norance. Much of the like reaſon holds 


in Cw words.” Br Rod > Nn 


18 e 
2111 


cn 


5 CrEAND. By your way of ncehjoing 
the word fp per. annuated, and ante dilu ian 
mortals of Callitrates, t am mindell to ask 


yodt opinion concerning compoultit words. 


Eöbbbk. Ari Rn "ſeems to appropriate 
mrambicks; even in Greek 


du of. our neighbouring languages. In 
ours they are far from being noble and mag- 
nificent. Vet ſome we allow in verſe, 
Which do not pals in proſe; and fotne, 
ſpeclly double dobipe hn - 1" bid 
hardly think ever allowable. - *Whith makes 
HE halbe WhaleF to 305.4 Freciate'y 
be long approved, eſpecially' being dom, 
ounded of deſtructive terms, and it * — 
realty, tas if you ſhould* ſay, to or 
Upon the whole; Bocca font 


| niet be 0 old not too new, We ſhould 
do as Dr. Sprat ſays Coley did: That he had 


no "manner: of affectarion in them, ta 
them as he found them made to his chan 
neither going before, nor coming 4 767 the 
2. of bs a. | FRED "reflections that 


re. oe 45a wh * e — — 


26 nat at —— K enim fon 
he aan: of 


might 


r . . ̃ ůͥp Q I Bebe 


tee beer of Orb find 


might be offer d upon the choice of words, DAH 
will be ſufficiently comprized in thoſe we III, . 
ſhall make upon "as cadence; metaphors, WWW 


and proportions of Exprollicnsss — Tal 
pep 9785 


—— Gen A8 to i en; notwith! | 
ſtanding what you ſaid lately, I cannot ima- 
gine to what niceties you wou d reduce us. 
Sure at leaſt you wou'd not have the Har- 
mony of ſound, take place of ſenſe. Muſt 
reaſon yield, to let the period fall; or an 


argument loſe its 9 to let the cadence 
be ſmooth * 


P «35146 5 'F 4 1 YELL 


Epox. o un But I would have 


it paſs for certain, that reaſon is never more 
petſuaſive than when harmonious. And we 


kind that when the ſenſes ſtrike in with 


reaſon, even virtue and morality gain their 
cauſe; and when the ear and mind are 
pleasd together, we are far more eaſily con- 
vinced; than wher & part of us is ſtill diſſa- 
tixhed: - Nor cart I imagine it will be hard 
to conclude how great a deference muſt be 
had to the ear in the uſe of words, if we re· 
flect, that the very ſame words differently 


placed; move and engage with a very dif- 


fexent influence. And experience teaches us, 


that ſuch is the connection between ſenſe and 
reaſon in man, that harmony, tho no part 
of the argument, is commonly a part of 
the 3 ſo willing? we are to be- 
0 Nt 2 | lieve, 
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Duan lieve, that what pleaſes, is true. Nor is this 
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to be underſtood only of regiting: or ſpeak 


King, but alſo of writing. For the eye calls 


upon the ear, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
in the way to the underſtanding 3. and. the: 
ſound of the words, tho you read them in 


2 4 bon te ® (6.6 a the ſenſe 


1 20/8 N of * hogs 


> TEN KAN 


” Coanoa. "46 85 at leaſt the Harmony ou. 
ſpeak of, too arbitrary a thing to be reduced 


to rule? n en 


fecting upon thoſe. Authors that are 


tunable: voice in a- conſort of muſick. 


diſpleaſing to another. 67-416; Ne n 


e. „ et 2 
Eupox. Tho in ſome reſpotts. it is'arbi- 
trary, yet ſomething there is, that pleaſes. 
every ones car. And tho it eee 
rr yet 


univerſally liked, it may be learnt, e. 
in great meaſure. Or, at leaſt, ſome faults: 
will be as caſily diſcerned as a crack d uma 


Such muſt be carefully avoided; - As for 
examplc- : the frequent concurrenco of 
vowels; and their cutting upon one an 
ther; a:harſh rumbling of conſonants; and 
froquent repeating the ſame words. For the 
ear is ſoon tired without the entertainment 
of . ee Bvem the — 


Of ring nner wig 


A conflant; aud a never varyd 61 
= __ fo fiveet andpleafor fore whitt, 


%. 


Ace CUR 207 'of S rr. 91 
- Crxanp. To this effect I remember the Draa 


advice of Boilhas, in the tranſlation you Wo HE 


4 


E r 1. _ 


PLIES . 1. Hi © iJ 


mth proj 


s tedious, and the reader __ 
2 22 Author's born ro plague bi 


I find; by daily cxperience the. like effeed 
from thc : Styles in proſe, which are ho- 
Wogeneadt, by. their ending in a 
EO antitheſis, or ſomething like 

It is as bad as perpetually to make 
pins indie or blank verſa. ln poste 


— and wherever yon mer | 


Nusse, your car is already full with Fame. 
Thus in ſome people's: proſe; my ear rings 
with the following found, before: my eye 
the fall I and wonder if I da not 
and either way, think more; of the ſound 
than of the meaning. Which, as you ob- 
ſerued from Ariſtatie, is certainly a great 
fault ; words being to lead the: Author's 
meaning to our mind, not to remove aur 
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DIAL -. a / ain tt in 
III, — Thoſe, — the like faults, are. 
ene. hard to be obſerved and avoided, and 
| therefore are unpardonable when frequent. | 
As for other rules of cadence and quantity 

of the ſyllables, they have not that place 

in our language as in Greek, and Latin. 

Fl And therefore in poetry we are thrown, 1 into 
1 the wretched neceſſity of rhymes. So that 

3 J know no better method to get the right. 

harmony and agrecableneſs of Style, than 

| co do as Milton fays ho did in his blindneſs, [ 

* 1014 TH nN woch 110k * 
|, ted: upon thoughts which voluntqrie move 
men, bee. a a 20 3% 1 rt 
nie he) z w- di 
And *then een | is vein of the beſt 
writers: ſuch as Sir William Temple, whoſe 
Style is eaſy and natural; Mr. Dryden, 
whoſe proſe is no leſs harmonious than his 
verſe; and ſuch others: andb in ine, tratiſ. 

lating ſome places of the moſt ſmooth and 

fluent Authors either out of Lalin or 
French. Thus may the ear be inſenſiblỹ 
Hhabituated to the true — of Froper: 

mus and: mne e „ ibis in 
* 9 My of EN Lads 
nr as from having any thing 

| againſt the authors or methods you propaſed: 
** as I am eee with. more ſotts of 


: 
—— 44. 1 w 


ere: 4 5.4 4.6 9 24 FA 2 þ. "TEE "2s FLO 4 


S 7 IRE ib. 2. ver r» 2 —ͤ— > — — 
t Milton, Li . . 


muſick 
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muſick than one, ſd + am with ſeveral Dla 
ſorts of Style. Nor am I yet grown ſo III. 
nice as Cleander, to abominate thoſe ſhort WY 


cuts he lately cenſured; nor is my ear grown 
yet ſo expecting and ſharp, as £0; prevent 
my cye, and to hear the ſound in ſilence. 
Then as for vowels cutting upon one ano- 
ther and your hatſfrrumbling of confonants, 
L have not obſerved any thing remarkable 
of / that Kind; in the conciſe Authors who 
fall moſt under your cenſure. Beſides, 
there is a kind of harmony in harſhneſs 
of numbers ſometimes, as there is a pleaſure 
of the eye in ſome objects of terror. Thus 
Taſſu s, of * _ aye b in r 
renn Ani Iba Hol” 826 
Win ain rrefnifgty 7020 at 5 Aton thai 
Bello in u bella e! E dene, 3 
Edi memo la temaneſoe il diletto. 
A men le trombe: horribili, e canore, 
— 4 * li orecrbi lieto e Cows oggetts.”» 
OT babe rg 13011 
Horror it ſelf pleasd in ſo finea Acht, 7 
And from the midſt of fear there roſe delight: 
And! th ears from drums _ emer 
0-4 dreadful ſound. 0 
A no: 1els fierce; neee objet Found. 
$5 „ih 100 Hb for: U 2 
There are then places in which harſh: num- 
"pa are ny and in which a ſofter turn 


7 14 L 15 / 
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Dr. might pleaſe the ear, but would offend the 
III. judgment, and prove the Author morg 
Wy $kill'd in ſound than ſenſe. For 
ſtudied falling of periods, and diſpoſing of 
words, where even reaſon ſhou'd ſeem ring 
manner diſcompoſed by the paſſion, muſt. 
needs be as diſpleaſing to the underſtanding, 
2s it might — de plenſitiy to the eat. 
Might otherwiſe, I ſay: For to ſpeak pro- 
perly, nothing methinks can pleaſe the car 
that diſpleaſes reaſon. The very ſound of 
the words, if contrary to the ee | 
| the ſubjcQ, turns anf 


- Buvox. While you make ſuch refledions 

as * 5 5 I ſhall hardly think you will conti. 

nue much averſe from exacting a great nicety 

of rule to a reaſonable and proper way of 

writing. I ſhall conclude moreover, that 

- your judgment prevails againſt the prejudice 

you have taken to whatever looks like etiti- 

ciſm. And therefore I am perſuaded you 

will ſoon be a leſs admirer of ſome ways of 

writing which you have rather had a difficul- 

ty to cenſure or condemn, than a reflex 

. deſign to approve. And at preſent, not- 

_ withſtanding your declaring againſt a nice 

ear, I fancy you will not deny but that, ex- 

ſuch occaſions; as you have men - 

tion d, wherein reaſon is diſorder d by paf- 
ſion, there is a roughneſs of numbers which 
can't be excuſed. In verſes it is cafily ob- 

barony Nor do'I believe there is ſo dull, 

| i Or 
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neſs is caſily perceived, and much to be 
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or ſo indulgent an ear, as not to find fault Dtat. 
with the numbers, how much ſocver he III. 
3 with the ſenſe of this Epi. WWW 


'gram®. 

Ex tw enim nin anime baud pores bus noviſſe 

4 ., ba 194 it u 
 tpſe. mum... | 


Which be thus turn d in j jun 6s —— 
words, an juſt Ins As 


17 aint you cart but from your own beut 


tell, 


Since tis ſo long that mine in yours does 


Well. It. ; 
In anoth too, ſawething of - the like harth- 


avoided. For inſtance : when Calfterates 
ſays, conceit with a mixture of gravity is an 
adzirable uaſb in male one lock as wiſe as 
ap) wap 3 3 think but 22 
Waſh, 4, » nl, 
near together, make a horrid ſound. Such 
words are not ſociable, and ought to be 


mee. 


nin Such blen heck are rare in 
him, and others who write in the Style row 
wol FI: 


7 


22 


5 r Indi prævia ad adam PER 
Eupox: 
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Dial. 3 4471. 
III. 1 I can t „ have e thei 


| Cs frequent, | The nature of their Style turns 


em into another jog ; and were it not for 
the oddneſſes of their abrupt, and yet ex- 


pected and foreſeen cadences, I ſhou d have 
little to ſay to them upon this account. 
And upon this whole ſubject, 1 will only 


add, that the thought, if well and proper - 
1y digeſted, will generally of it ſelf give the 


right order of the words; and that the na- 


tural diviſion, and care of ranging the no- 
tions, will make the harmony, as it does 


the wit and ſenſe of the dil eo rte. a "Other 


times, eſpecially in longer periods, the ear 
muſt be conſulted upon the ſyllables and 
words; it muſt be admitted into the exa- 
mination of their force, their ſound; their 


quantity, their agreement, and their ow» 


Per pie. ok Wu * i S905 it; 21 10 & «23% 10 


85 IA, 1 a 2 Ae! & 


Crab Upon the-rofietions TW hdr 
given me otaſion to make; it muſt then 
de in the harmony of Enguſb proſe as it. ãs 
with our thymes in verſe- Whence it will 
follow that a great rule of attaining the 
perfection in it, is to be ſevere and exact in 
the beginning. And therefore what Boi- 
feau* counſels upon ante _ be applied 
n 100% > brig ant 
5h Hom: 
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5 — Art. Poet. Canto 1. b 


Gem 


| Theyll of f Shomſabves come rolling to your 


Of ſenſe © mp whey ence ſet ee, 
255 6 on wh; 4 f 


Pg 
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_ 
Whatter's your r ſubjet?, pleaſant or ſublime, III. 
Make * 3 tuixt Jour ſenſe and 


And Ws let themes different way 
Rhyme's but a ſlave, aud muſt be taught obey. 
If from the fir is Hors: po you provide, 

o make them cloſel to reaſon's ſide, . 


Todl find es 4855 they need not far be 
E, 


+ thought. 1 


Rhymes k 15 af firſt Fuer under aue, 5 
Do eaſily ee. low | 


rebel. "_ then will ever be | © 
At odds with reaſon for the hand; 
And the beſt thoughts begun by the command 
Of reaſon, then alas ! will oftentimes 


ERAS 10D 19 0067 the ry mer, 5 


- Evpox, Moſt certainly that hajpens —_ 
much too often; and I queſtion not but l 
an Over-great concern for the cadence in_ 

proſe, may have as bad an effect. It is what 

has. been already ſufficiently agreed upon. 

Reaſon muſt begin and end. Which how- 


ever, if rightly taken, will not hinder the 
truth of what Ariſtotle ſays, that altho the 


interpunctions ſhou d be wanting, yet the 

very numbers, and harmony, afid cadence, 

ſhould. how: the end of the periods, * cen : 
H ; cir 


4 REPLEGTTONS on 
- Drax. their ſeparate parts”, To come no to Me, 


= hors {comprizing under the fame, Images, 
as woe call them, and the 5. 05 ey are 


De 


65 A SoC 125 Beate 1 
or alteady are reduded to the Elreum Mache | 
_ Which, made SAHA, Lay, that 4 3 

grace of Metaphors was loft, or We OL 


by.t the too frequent uſe and liberty" Y dem 


/ CrIToM. Before you fall for wh ch. out 
with metaphors, f Ic pleaſed, Sir, to cem 
ber that Ariſtotle fa s they arc the hick 
ornaments of Style. 3ccaule, ſays hi if, 
lb whatever may be my opinion. of his yſicl 
=  . I muſt own. he is admirable in his e 

3 upon, theſe things) we haye naturally 2 gre 

deſire of knowledge, Conſequentliy thoſe 
„ Woords give the greateſt pleaſure which! 8 75 

5 the moſt knowledge the ſhorteſt w way. * 

Now Metaphors, beſides the my to 

which they are applied; expreſs. at the Bene 

time another different one, and | 

the mind ſeveral objects under one n N 
„ ö "Evpox. That, very "reaſon ſhews | they 
= 1 85 ſhould. not be too frequent. For then 


1 Oportet — eſſe fem, non per wee, . 
per. paragraphen, ſed per numeros, ' 
Jam in his amiſimus modum, & gratiam rei nimid cap- 
entivie conſumpſimus. Quint. lib. S. cap. 6. poſt medium. 
. © Faciliter diſtere omnibus a natur ã jurundum eft:,  quare 
acunque ex verbis velocem nobis inter un diſciplinam, hec 
Ik ma ſunt. Ariſt, Rhet, | 


they 
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Auer of fires 5 


and are more apt to confound than inform 


the. mind. A perpetnal rolling of Meta- 


phors I take alſo to be ſamerhing like chang-. 
ing of ſcenes upon ſtages. They are to be 


changed ſometimes for che pleaſure. of the 
eye, and to help the plot, But if evexy 


moment you ſhift from palaces to woods, 
from woods to temples, from them to tents, 
from tents to ſeas, and ſo round again; L 
am more diſpleaſed with your foreing me 
to ſuch ſudden turns in my imagination, 
and with your ſhuffling and unayoidable 
bungling, than I am pleaſed with the var 
riety. Thus metaphorical expreſſions give 
both grace and ſtrength to the thoughts, 
when-judiciouſly uſed. But if continual- 
ly. heap'd.. upon a ſubject, they obſcure it, 
binder requiſite attention to the main point, 
and the reader is more diſpleaſed with the 
confuſion, and jumbling, than pleaſed with 
EI of youbterins, and bids 


"iden Cicero 61 mines the 
compariſon from the ſchools) compares 
them to clothes, which, firſt invented 
for neceſlity;- ſerved afterwards for orna- 
p n ſupply the want of phaper 
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they rather clog than adorn. the diſcourſe, Dilax. 
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words, and grace the diſcourſe when right- 
ly uſed. But, upon what you was ſaying, 
may add, that as clethes from a cover 


againſt cold and ſhame,” become an incum- 


brance by ſeveral modiſh inconveniences, 
and degenerate into Vanity and luxury; fo 


Metaphors, from neceſſity and ornament, 
decome A luxuriant and uneaſy extrava- 


gance, and hinder the free, natural, and 
clear conveyance of thought. I wiſh too, 


that as the vanity of dreſſing puts ſeveral 


upon expences too great for their condition, 
ſo the vanity of metaphorizing did not put 


ſeveral upon a greater Cy or thoughts 
than their Wit Will bear. 71 


Aber In effect, tis ebm to and 


that peoples vanity: is larger than their purſe. 
And as the mode now goes, few are ſo ju- 


dicious, as to meaſure their appearance by 


their ſtock. Nor is it leſs eaſy to obſerve 
that the way of writing draws ſeveral into 


the like exceſs. In one caſe, too much 


is laid out upon clothes, to leave a ſufficient 
remainder for the comfortable entettain- 


ment of life, and much leſs forthe ſupport 
_ of a laſting fortune; and in the other, too 


much is ſpent upon the finery of thoſe 
gaudy expreſſions, to leave a ſufficient ſup» 
ply for the carrying on ſuch a ſolid diſcourſe 
as may pleaſe a judicious —.— 1 * a 
a ä to the author. 
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CLEAND. Even before found upon tryal III. 


101 
Dia 


that ſuch authors pleaſe leſs, the more they r 


are read, IL always was ſomething diſfariefied © 
with too frequen Metaphors ; and now up- 
on our diſcourſing theſe matters, and having 
read ſome places of Ariſtotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, 1 am far more apt to diſapprove 
them. Among other obſervations, I find 
they are far from giving that force and ener- 
gy to the diſcourſe which is imagined. The 
variety of Ideas they ſuggeſt, is not only 
apt to make a confuſion, and tire, as it 
were, the mind before it can break thro” the 
croud of them, and reach the author's 
thought ; but alſo, cither weakens the 
reaſon by a falſe application, o or at leaſt, 

upon an exact review, it will be found, the 


ftrength is leſs than it appear d. Eſpecially 


in metaphorical Epithets, which only add 
number, not force. Whereupon Quinti- 


lian compares ſuch diſcourſes to armics, 


wherein if the Vivandiers and boys are 


multiplied too much, they only hinder 


marches and expedition ; and tho' they dou- 
ble the ce are far from doubling the 


| ſtrength '. : 
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Ne oneretur tamen multis. Nam fe longs 6 impedita 
(oratio) ut eam I ſimilem agmini tatidem lixas habent i 


quot milges : in quo & numerus eft duplex, nec duplum viri:. 
um. . laſtic, lib. B. cap. 8. circa medium. 
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Bupox. 1 with we cou'd prevail with 


* Critomachus to read thoſe Authors upon 
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the matters we have been diſcourſing of. 
I am perſuaded. he wou'd ſoon own, that, 
without falling into 2% Ini iquity of - Criti- 
cigins, one may find fault with ſeveral writers 
1 cheſe points, and particularly kt 
Carrot. 1 chall certainly follow * yout 
advice in reading them with attention. 
have hitherto had no farther acquaintance 
with them than whatI brought froth ſchools; 
cxcepting ſomething” of Ariſtotle, whom 
I read now. and then, to find ſomething 
that may help me in diſcourſing againſt the 
Peripateticks, from their own maſter. And 
to let you ſee that as to the preſent matter, 
Lam not ſo far from being reclaimed, nor 
ſo averſe from exactneſs, if it degenerates 
not into the ill natured weakneſs of Critic 
eiſm; I on plainly, that in thoſe very 
Authors I have liked ſo much, their meta- 
phors have ſometimes diſguſted me; not 
only becauſe too frequent, but alſo becauſe 
either mean, or too great, or very diſpa; 
mes or not t 4 mar, 
Fang Thoſe] are in effect the enen 
faults in this matter. Of the three former 
ſorts (ſays er any one that knows 
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4 Out n ee nimium © Riker deprebende qu e 
eri = vitia . Quint. 1. 8. Inſt, cap. 6 — 
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they, are vicious, will cafily, obſerve; tao DIAL. 


frequent examples. "The. latter, (if I rake 


III. 


your,” meaning right) is joining different 


metaphors in the Tame period, or making 
a pretended, ſequel. of diſcourſe with one 


kind of them in the beginning, and ending 


with 2270 Beginning for example 
with a Tempe eſt, and ending with a Confla- 
gration. ich urntilian, in the ſame 
place, ſays, is moſt « ibgently to be avoided, 
as being a mighty deformity by the incon- 

ſequent combination of objects. ke 


14. 


* 1471 


Chixch. What you ay, is 10 exactly 
my meaning, that I had a kind of 0 
upon that very place of Quintilian, which 
I. had taken notice of not long ago, when 
I caſually found it cited. in the  Donbrs 
upon theFrench Tongue. And as far 8 J 
can gneſs by ſome examples of that 4055 
and le reflections he makes upon them, I ; 
ſhou d, by; reading, it over, eaſily become 
much more nice in my Ae of of Styles 
| W bie ib, 1p, eee 


© Evpox,, T7 no 4 idol e you 
examine them, and conſequently diſapprove 
them. To purſue the point we were upon, 
I fear, theſe lines in Callicrates are an ex- 
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REFLECTIONS „ 


Br 9 of a vicious combination of meta- 


III. phors. The greater part of men, ſays 
ne, enter —9 7 like mutes to fill the ſtage. 


« Sure they think themſelves born only to 
e ſhew their inſignificancy. Why elſe do 
te they make the voyage of life to ſo little 

ee purpoſe, and ſpend their taper in ſmoak 


and ſmother? Here you have the f Page, 


the Voyage, the taper of life, and 
conſuming in. ſoak an 3 Strange 
Ideas to preſs ha ſame thought in a breath! 


Such inconſiſtent or various expreſſions are 
very common with thoſe Authors, who are 


too eaſy in following the heat of imagina- 
tion, and cannot fix it ſufficiently for the 
e out the true ſequel of notions. 


" CLEAND. As a fault ot. this nature is very 
diſpleaſing to an obſerving eye, ſo on the 
contrary, a metaphorical repreſentation 


carried on ſmoothly, and compleatly ma- 


naged, has a ſingular grace. I remember 
you ſhew'd me one not long ago on a very 


different ſubject of diſcaurſe from the pre- 


ſent. It was in Mr. Drydens dedication | 
of the Hiſtory of the League. If you 
pleaſe I will ſhew it to Crifomachus., Here's 
the place. Speaking of the troubles of our 
nation in thoſe times, I look not, ſays 


„he, on the ſtorm as overblown.  ''Tis 
{till a guſty kind of weather; there is 
„ 4 Kind of ſickneſs in the air; it ſeems 

aid Indeed to be Clear d for ſome: few hours; 


* 


<« but 


2 v 
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* but the wind is ill blowing from the DIAL. 


C ſame corner; and when new matter is III. 


e gather d into a body, it will not fail to. 


bring round, and pour upon us a ſecond 
tt tempeſt. I ſhall be glad to be found a 
<<, falſe prophet; but he was certainly in- 
« ſpired, who, when he ſaw a little cloud 
4 ariſing from che ſea, and that no bigger 
te than a hand, gave immediate notice to 
„the king, that he might mount the 
c chariot before wn Was oyertaken by the 

9 « Norm,” 2, 


2 
645 


- Cntrom. A metaphor chus man on, 
with ſo little mixture of any diſparate or 
odd Ideas, is either no conſtraint to the 
mind, or keeps it upon ſo caſy a bent, that 
the attention is led on as em * 
e, as can 'be _ d. 


Ebpox. Beſides carrying on ur point 
whine entring any improper or jarring 
notions, there is no leſs skill in carrying 
it or no farther than it ought. La Bruyere 
fays it is the proper part of a coxcomb to 
be tireſome, here the man of ſenſe ſhall 
never fail to leave you before you' begin to 
wiſh he was gone. Thus a diſcreet Author 
ſhall leave off a Metaphor before you begin 
to think it too long, while another ſhall 
run it on into no SITE: nue 1 


* 2 


th. 


* Gina on Marrs ds fc 


1 h | childiſh- 


* 
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106 REFLECTIONS D 
„ Dia. eee and affectation. I have here 
Wl. III. example of Feltham, which will de- 
A * clare my meaning intelligibly enough, un- 
. leſs I am much miſtaken Z. Every man; 
. * ſays this Author, is a. vaſt: and ſpacious 6 
i « ſea; his paſſions are the winds that ſwell 
A him in diſturbant waves: How he tum- 
4 ee bles, and roars and foams, when they 
k [ ce in their fury trouble him]! Sometimes 
8 ee the weſt of pleaſure fanning in luxuriant 
. « gales; ſometimes the madid ſouth ſor- 
74 ce rawful and full of tears; ſometimes the 
| « ſharp caſt piercing with a teſty ſpleen; 
1 ſometimes the violent and bluſtering 
vx < north; ſwelling the cheek with the anger's 
Y 4 boiling blood. Any of - theſe in ex- 
1 <« tremes, make it become innavigable, | 
* | < andfull- of dangerto-the;veſlel. that ſhall 
* te coaſt upon it. When theſe are too loud, 
1 « it is perillous; but when again they are 
#1 e all laid in the ſtillneſs of an immotive 
18 « calm, tis uſeleſs. And tho it be not 
= « ſo ready to hurt, yet it is far from a- 
4 < vailing to the profit of @ voyage: and 
a «. the paſſengers may ſooner famiſh by being 
. % becalmed, than coaſt; it over 00. che ad- 
of "8 vangage of their mart.· ior K 1391 
3 11310 . 17 21 Wis? 
I Tris example, compared: with, that of 
Mr. Dryden, will ſufficiently ſhew the dif- | 


kerenee between a eee * cual 


1 


— 


| E ® Feltham, Reſolve 62. 
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: tion, carried ſmoothiy and naturally on to DiAL. | 


a juſt extent, and one that Nr into a te- III. 
ous kind of childiſnneſs. e 


Cxtrox. To give you mer ape of 
my converſion; or rather to give ſtill more 
8 fot the opinion you are pleas'd to 
ave'of me, that I am only againſt carrying 
rules and niceties too far; I own that kind 
of writing is inſupportable. And I will 
add, that as I am diſpleas d with a poetical 
ſort of childiſhneſs, ſo I cannot endure the 
pedantick humour. of drawing metaphors 
from ſciences and — 42 which are com- 
monly unknown. No, I cant endure, for 
example, that to underſtand a Treatiſe of 
Government, 1 muſt firſt have learnt a good 
deal of Catoptrics, or that T muſt be ac- 
quainted with Paraquaria, to profit by a 
diſcourſe upon prayer. 


= 35 — * * 
4 14 400 


2444. 


Epox. Thus lately, up on a very im- '1 
proper occaſion, I heard, in * diſconrſe from | 
the pulpit, ſeveral expreſſions framed upon 
a Diateſſaron and Diapente. | 1 knew in- 
deed the words Were Greek, and related to 
Muſick. But the more I love Muſick, the 
leſs Tliked the ſilent reproach of my igno- 

| rance in the very object of my inclination. 

In fine, I wonder the difficulty there is in 
rightly managing the metaphorical Style, 
does not make people more cautious how 
they venture upon it. Ariſtotle 8 
1d, 


JJ... el cn Bebe 


f 


wo 6 
13 


noſe, tum com 


REFLECTIONS. 5 


Dia. ſaid, it is hard to make a right uſe of com- 


pound and of foreign terms, and the other 


things he mentions in that place of his 


poetry; adds, that the hardeſt of all is the 


right uſe of Metaphors, or metaphorical 
Fimiles, and which alone cannot be taken 


from others, but muſt be had from natural 


judgment and wit, and is a great ſign of an 


excellent genius *: which if ſeconded by 


obſervations from the practice and modera- 
tion of the choiceſt W will * much 


e 
Cn ITOM. 1 wou d willingly ak; whether 


the indirect uſe of them is not commonly 
more elegant, than to ſay directly, this is 


like that. Or, in other terms, whether it 
is better to uſe the Aer as or the may: 


phorical compariſon. . N „ 


Evbox. The indirect uſe is methinks 
commonly the more elegant and graceful. 
Thus, for example, it. ſeems leſs elegant 
to fay,. that oppoſing hard texts of ſcripture 

one another, is like ſtriking one 
tone againſt, another; than to gjve the in- 
We e in the VG 9 of : A 
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1 4 — 
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1 A 4 wm diximus, FORE? 
tem omnium e — uti metaphoris Joſe. Solum enim illud 
4b alio deſumi'poreſt, "Pp Pacer * Indolis. 
Ariſt de Poer. Cap. 2. 5 
Advice to 2 80n. Ste. 5. 8. 7. 
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-Aeccvnxxzcy of. Sr VII. rog 
in this place I have here before me, where * | 
he adviſes referring” diſputes to N — 2 
without knocking - one hard 
another, till an unquenchable fi w 0 
tention is kindled, and jarring — 5 
tain ſounds of religion are heard. However, 

often the direct application is proper, and 
perhaps may be very often requiſite to make 
the Simile more clear and natural. And I 
can't but like the other example I have 
mark d here from the ſame Author*® : Some 
melancholy conſtitutions, like zlaſſes, retain 
in their fancies, as meerly relating to them- 
ſelues, the reflefions of all things that 
paſd in their preſence. But by giving theſe. 
inſtances from this Author, I wou'd by no 
means be-accountable for any of his looſe, 
immoral, irreligious principles, and Iunu- 
endo s; nor for the many faults of his 
Style, and particularly in the abuſe of Me- | 
raphors and Similes: as in this vile one, that 
covetouſneſs, like a candle ill made, " ſmo- 
thers the Hlendor F an happy fortune, in 
its own greaſe ':' Or the odd one, where 
he calls cenſure a Purgatory, and in the 
> pe a _— in theſe Pe: T, 1 
Way lies to t radiſe of peace, t hrou 
the e + — "rg hich all — 
expect to find their = fuld with, &c. 
JARS: now tis expre ion as you pleaſe, it 
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Dial vill be very odd to hear of ſails fil d with, 
a the n of cenſurs. And let thus 


the beſt — ig but. à cypher i, 


the belt of figures 


8 Dee err 


8 1 a 1 Na s 4 > Nee 38 
eee Give me leave, defore we pal 


from this point, to add a remark I made 
yeſterday morning, upon a paſſage of Caili- 


crates. To prove the advantage of general 
kindneſs, he preſſes ſcycral inſfances of mu- 
tual dependance, which makes it neceſſary 


in human ſociety. Jon nom, lays he, the. 


trade of life can't be cartyd on without: 
ners. There it a r dance 
between. the greateſt and. the ball. And 
t fands 
alone. Here you have the trade of life, as 
we had above the fage, Vonage; ind aper 
of it. Then we are to underſtand, that one 
can't be the grcateſt, if there is no one 
leſs; and this indeed I believe all his readers 
will conceive. But then a cxpher being the 
beſt of figures, can only be true as it is a 
circle, ſince by. itſelf it is no number. Now 
though Arithmetick is part of the Mathe- 


 maticks, yet many a one that knows arith- 


metick beyond the Golden Rule, or that of 
Fellowſhip, knows EIN circle bars 


[ 


Eupox. Perhaps it may be too 2 
to inſiſt upon ſuch remarks as that. How- 


ever it puts me in . of what Quintilian 
1 ü lays, 


— 


A , e 8 E 


Web le. of STYLE. ITT 


ſays, that continual metaphorizing, among Drar. 
many other inconveniences, is apt to make III. 
ſentences be Riddles”, But to paſs now to. 
the chief point in che art of writing aceu- 
. rately, and which will comprehend the 

farther reflections which might be expected 

upon the metaphorical Style; to come, I fay, WO 

to that 77 of proportion and truth 1 
which is requiſite in every thought and ex- 1 
pteſſion, I muſt beg Critomachus's leave _-1+ 
to be plain in giving my opinion, — : 

will ſeem, I fear, a little rigid. | 


dd Sd »* 4 1 * 
* — Yi <6 
* 


CRITrOM. To ſhew you wow freely you 
may be ſevere in requiring the exactneſs 
which the great maſters of eloquence de- 
mand, I will own to you, that methinks I 
am going to turn Rigouriſt myſelf in theſe 
matters... Upon this acknowledgment, if I 
ſhou'd propoſe now the breaking off out 
| preſent conference, you wou d perhaps think 
I am like one that has an uneaſineſs of 
conſcience riſing ſtrongly upon him. He 
is unwilling to break off a long habit, and 
conquer entirely a long prejudice from 
education, and is therefore glad of any 
pretence to delay his thorough converſion 
and profeſſion of faith. But in reality, if 
I mind you, it is paſt ſeven by my watch, 
and therefore my time to £05 it_is ad | 


. 
an Lib. 8. "0 6. Take. 6 F 


'S, . s to 


- 


DIAL nd, to my word. 
J III. we will, 


SEP; 


C 2 abr 4 * 51 


* Eupox. Iwill expect you about the ſame 
| | time as. uſually, in the afternoon. Adieu. 
| If you, pleaſe, Cleander, we will | 


* 
- 


” 


* 


80 9 * - * . N * 4 . 4 


. * 
0 *. ® % 
„ 1 * \ J Kad V : 


1 " GLpanp. Agreed..' He will be ſurprized | 
to hear the news of Critomachus's s preſent 
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FOURTH DIALOGU b 


eee 8 BETWEEN 


* 


Crrromacuvs, Evpoxvs, 
25 and CLEANDER. 


Sue 'T was. not eaſy for me to 
get away from the company I 
was engaged in to- day at din- 

en my word was given. And beſides, 

15 N drew. me. For Iam truly like 

thoſe L mention d, who, being upon à con- 

verſion, though the final reſolution is hard 
to be taken, yet when the firſt difficulties 
are broken, like no converſation ſo well, 

as where they can diſcourſe their remaining 
doubts. Be pleas d then, Eudoxus, to pur: 
fue the point you propoſed. 


Epox. robe plain then, I think ſeveral 
are very defective in matter of truth and 
p ion of their thoughts and expreſſions. 
Callicrates, complaining of the vanity of 
men, * we love 1 5 fe inguiſh —_— 


* 
vs. 


8 
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4. REFLECTIONS „ 


DIAL. by exceſſes, and be great in e 3 
IV. as if 1rwas mote tredirable' bu munfer ' 
than a man. This gives an expreſlive cha- 
rafter of thoſe, who wanting the ſupport of 
his genius, will however be writing in ſur- 
prizing, disjointed Phraſes, and. chiefly ſeek- | 
ing what Ithink he calls: umour of expreſſibny 
|; make every where a ſtrange diſproportioni 
Their every ſentence” ſtands up for" itſelf, 
reſolved as it were to be the higheſt and 
largeſt of the pack. Hence they tun be- 
yond all bounds and meaſure 8 3 


1 


and truth.. ” - + 1 e A as 


-.CLEAND. Boiloay, ſpeaks org erde 
will he great in that miſtaken gtindeur and 


eee, in the followingtcrms*: Fn 


Some fir) ry Authors mad be ond de fete, 11 : 
Still ſeet for wit beyond. il common 7% 55 
And hold it mean to think as others. do, 
Or talk ite fellow-mortals here below... | 
They think; E Writing there no wit Can 1. 710 


| 9 Non noble turn without Hyperbole, "= 
| Love, war,. or pleaſure, or Wee theya o 
* treat, 6 th 
A haughty fancy and unruly bo” 7” 
3 till mates th expreſſion 4 the 2 0 | 
Zoo great. Mx 


Thus by exceſs they all imm 1 foore.. | 
WY R e 2 5 Te for ſport, . 


R 


* 9 . 
er farm, e e 


«Accuracy of TOE 7 : 


White ew ry ſober mam ſpectator. fits, 
Smiling to ſee theſe falſe Italian wits. 
Cheriſh their folly, and be fondly 4 
7* Ind themſelves ſuperlatively * 


Cnrrobt. To fall ſhort by —_ DX 
favour, Sir, ſeems an odd expreſſion. But 
let that paſs, left you ſhould take me for a 


Critick. As to the preſent point, there is | 


certainly a kind of writing frequent witlt 
the Italians, that wou d be inſupportable 
in-Engliſh. Vet I will be bold to ſay we 
ate not to be bound up to all the rules of the 
French Criticks. If our language bears 
leſs elevation than the Italian, it bears 
more than the French. And therefore 1 
do not think our authors are to be con- 
demn'd upon the verdict of Boileau or 
Bouhours. As in other matters, tis often 
eaſy to obſerve that thoſe very things which 
paſs for national perfections, take theit 
origine from oppoſite defects, (as in Holland 
they are forced to be neat, not to be overrun 
with vermine) fo it is with the nature and 
genius of ſeveral particular languages, and 
the methods of writing in different nations. 
A Frenchman, who pretends to exactneſs 
of judgment, ſhall be always inſiſting upon 
the excellences of a ſweet, caſy, natural 
Style. Any thought that has the leaſt air of 
an exaggeration, ſhall not eſcape his cen- 
ſure. And why! but that being naturally 
light, they caſily run into extravagances un- 
lels kept ſeverely within bounds. This, 


T 2 and. 
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D1aL. and the chatacter of their language, makes 
IV. them almoſt uncapable of ſucceſs in ven- 
( VV turing at. ſublime expreſſions. Conſcious, 


of theſe defects, they turn their endeavours 


to a ſmoother eloquence, which | is rather | 
e than 2 05 


Cl EAN. 1 will not oc but the N 
eloquence. is a greater argument that their 
fancy is too ſtrong, and their language too 
weak, than that their judgments are' natu- 
rally more exact than their neighbours. 
Reflecting upon Balgac will make this 

opinion more probable. No French author 
perhaps had a greater inclination, or uſed 
more endeayours to maintain the dignity 
of a ſublime ſtrength of Style, yet certain- 
ly he often goes into monſtrous imagina- 
tions, and to appear great, runs into vaſt diſ- 
proportion of thought and expreſſion. And 
here I can't but obſerve, that one may much 
. Queſtion a very common opinion, which 
makes Voiture the greater wit of the two, I 
ſhou d rather believe Balzac was inferior to 
him in judgment more than in wit, and that 
he did not fo well underſtand the ſtrength 
and compaſs both of the language and ge- 
nius of his nation; laying more ſtreſs and 
weight upom both, if 1 may uſe 3 
ſion, than they would bear. In a word, 
Balzac is generally exorbitant and ſcarce 
ever great, or ſublime; whereas Voiture, 


more perfectly acquainted with the genius 
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af the French language and wit, is com- Dar... 
monly. natural, and as it were, genteel, IV. 
though ſeldom ſublime. - Hence I believe 1 
he is admired for knowing he cou d not be 
great without danger of exceſs, and the 
other is condemn d while he miſtakes ex- 


travagances and gaſconades for ſublime wit 
_ 1 wang 


" Eupox. 1 was always of that opinion: 
| And ſpeaking more univerſally, I ſeldom 
read Balzac or other high-flown authors, 
but; I call ro mind a very little gentleman; 
Who by a ſtrutting walk, and high-heel'd 
ſhoes, thought himſelf a proper man. He 
would have been leſs pointed at, and had 
| walked: the ſtreets with leſs danger, of fal- 
ling, had he been content with his natural 
inches. Thus the natural expreſſions of 
an author, to whom nature has given no 
great height of genius, wou'd make him 
paſs in the publick with leſs cenſure, than ' 
thoſe ſo high, but ſo affected and dan- 
gerous. I forget who it is, but ſomebody 
compares that way of writing, to walking 
upon ſtilts. And I wonder it is not more 
reflected upon in England, that Mr. Bayes 
has made it very uncreditable to put up for 
an author that will . and . 
and all That. | t | 


5 88 1 muſt be refleted on al, 
. that becauſe a club of bantering wits, have 


1 been 
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- DIAL. been applauded in their burleſquing tas 

IV. mourous way of (criticizing a very eminent 

genius, it does not follow that all our au- 
thors muſt be poſſeſs d with a panic fear 

of; every elevated expreſſion. A noble 

vigour and boldneſs of words is oſten re- 

_ quiſite to give ſtrength and grace to the 
thought. At other times the thoughts 
themſelves abſolutely require more bold 
than regular expreſſions. Some Subjects 
too, in this, no leſs than was ſaid of har- 
mony and ſmoothneſs of Style; muſt be in 
a ſtronger light. In ſuch occaſions. (for that 
is always moſt eloquent which is moſt proper 

to the circumſtances) a fierceneſs of words, 
will pleaſe the moſt. And as in drawing up 
an army, the regularity of figure muſt be 
neglected to take the advantage of a riſing 
ground, ſo. the exact proportion of ordinas 
ry rules, muſt be neglected to raiſe the uu 
. above the common level. | 
Crean. Your e puts neo n 
| mind of him who placed a conſiderable part 
of his troops upon ſo high and diſtant a poſt, 
that they cou d not come time enough to 
ſuccour him in the plain. I fear the like 
often happens in thoſe Styles. Eminent ex- 
ns are often too far remov'd from tlie 
body of the diſcourſe ; and ſerve only for a 
| An f 9 K not tbe. a real ae , 
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nesenaer e — 419 
| D1at. 

f oats, Amer lens inconvenience IV. 
of affecting thoſe elevations, is the obſcuri- Wy 
ty which is apt to attend thoſe airy, flights | 
For ſuch authors generally, as Bailean ions, a 
Do oy their boldly venturing too high, 3 
Loſe both FhemſeFu8s and reader in the —_ 


And when I find my author is hardly return d 
within, ken, but by a ſudden new flight he 

| is preſently inviſible. again, 4 cry. out with 
the ſame Poet, 


Ibhate an author that obſeurely ter, 
| eee, out of reach his airy flights. 
"01. 925 hg 
Cn TOM. As allowance howeves muſt be 
E given, for ſome certain ſubjects which re- 
quire 2 greater freedom, or of their own 
nature cant admit that clearneſs and per- 
ſpicuity which muſt be in other occaſions, 
wherein Ariſtatie has reaſon to place per- 1 
10 as the firſt, and moſt neceſfary point 5 
writing well. Yet metaphyſical notions, | 


exceſs of paſſion, as of rage or deſpair, per- 
plexities of mind, ſpeculative and contem- 


plative reflections, and the like, can hardly 
ever be totally free from ſearthing of on 


Haan © Dane A | 
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DAL. 1 
IV. Epox. Then let ſuch thigh be 1 
co ſcholaſtick diſſertations, and ſich books 
$ as no one cares for but thoſe who love to 
_ have their underſtandings non- plus d, and are 
* mioſt ſatisfied when they ſee the leaſt of the 
my writer's meaning. For ſome ſuch there are. 
1 Ang I am very well aſſured that one com- 
j | mending extreamly a preacher he admired, : 
| gave this inſtance of his great talent“, He 
reado 8 paniſh Authors, and has ſuch "high 
conceits, that I my ſelf can't underſtand 
him. As for the thing it ſelf, tho fome 
ſubjects are of themſelves ſublime, and 
therein a reader may miſtake the obſcurity 
of the thing for that of expreſſion 3 yet 
commonly it is more from the author's 
nius, than from the nature of his ſubject, 
that he is dark and confuſed, and partly 
from want of judgment in aiming at higher 
and ſublimer matters than he is able to ma- 
nage, and ſcrewing his expreſſions to ſup- 
ply the want of conception. Such Writers 
5 r GED the advice of Boileau*s © mocha 
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1 Learn then to think ts y0u 4 ere, 
|» Tf you wud dot with profit and delight. 
M When in the mind che thoughts digeſted lie, 
* TH expreſſion W 4 _— 
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5 „Legt abe, Mbeses Es dä, bann, _ 
29s ipſi non poſſumus intelligere. Ita N. 
A. f Poetique, Canto 1. 
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ö by a TED of STYLE 121 
For ali obſcurity comes . Der 
And we are allen a loſs to find. 

7 eme which my pleaſe both intelle#t and 


ear, 
When to _ we've Hand o our nations 
139) clear. ©; 


To which muſt be added however, that . 
there is a certain character of wit which * 

is in a manner naturally obſeure and unin- © - 
relligible, as the ſame Author obſerves, : 


ener nat rally obſcure, +. 
Aud in their darkneſs every way ſecure, 
We ſpree of of reaſon fullenly fiand good 

N ere ae of being wnderſtood. 


* ane To this purpoſe of a clear in- 
telligible expreſſion naturally flowing from 
a right conception, you have doubtleſs ſeen 
it obſerved that the French, for an under- 
ſtanding perſon ſay, une perſonne entendue, 
a perſon underſtood; as if it were the fame 
hn to be eaſily underſtood, and to have a. 
_ comps: 


\ 


| Caro. Well, Ga but will 
vou not grant at leaſt there is ſometimes 
à kind of obſcurity not unlike, in its effects, 
to ſhades in a picture, which ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh che piece, and give pms luſtre to 
yo cane 44 


Eupox. 
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* Draa e dne Nc e By * 
IW. _ Erin) It is a. pity to ruin fo-pleaſing'a 
i * bompatitians. Vet, under favour, Sir, Id 


not well conceive how an obſcure ee : 


can add any luſtre to the following; Fat 
how can J underſtand the ſecond petiod bet- 
ter, bh knew not what to | Bake of 


72 5 240 7117 "5 7 of ©,» 4 


impenetrably obſcure; but rather of ſuch 
as expreſs ſufficiently all that ſhou'd be ſaid, 
and yet include more than they clearly ex- 


; gives of a Painter, I take for the 
of à good writer; that in all his Work 


reader's wit and ſharpneſs in ſeeing; beyond 
the ſurface of the wards: For as I have read 


oOccaſion to flatter ourſelves, that we pene- 
trate farther than every vulgar reader, who, 


3 wen ir to the thoughts We have upon it. 
. titten i vids Ngo N 3100-107: 
=  Evvox. Ualeſs 1 miſtake the place and 


| meaning of Bay; heads; that altho 


* —— ejus D plus ſemper ella 7 
pi ngitur. Plin. 
| "Er cum Ars ſumma ſit, ingenium tamen ſupra artem eſt. Ibid, 
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che firſt? bb od Pim aid, oi 
| Cain M17 . Need 
preſs. The great commendation Py 


more was always underſtood than painted“. * 
Thus in vritings, room muſt be Joft for the 


8 ſomewhere; we are then doubly pleaſed with 
* an Author, who while thus we ſee his wit, 
E makes us reflect upon our own; and gives us 


as we imagine, will never take the hint and 
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Retz of SAB,  I8g 
the art of that great painter was ſingular, yet Diary * 
his, genius, and the humouring his pieces, IV. 
was above his art. Take this into the fore WAY 
met part, and; I will grant it to be the true | 
character of a good writer. But then I muſt 
beg leave to think, this will neyer be found | 
in thoſe, whoſe phraſes ſcem perpetually to 
be of a ſtudied and exceſſive greatneſs. And 
when Pliny or others ſay, it is artful to 
write ſo as to fignify more than is fully ex- 
preſs'd, their meaning is not, that the 
reader muſt be put to the trouble of a long 
2 jecture to find what the author wou'd be 5 
On the contrary, they always demand  _, - 
k "clear, and perſpicuous elocution; tho 17M 
ſametimes a nice touch is better than a large 
explication. In a word; Oracles and Pro- 
phecies have preſcription for; obſcurity, but 
few will be long of a humour to conſult 
authors ho ſeem pretenders to the like pri- 
vilege by writing in the Style of Nidales. 
It is not ſhort ſentences "il make. en | 


ſupportable. - 3, on 21 
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>LEAND. Perhaps they 85 their ſhort 

ſentences will be taken by the rule of mt 
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as 


$24' REFLECTIONS upon. 
Dar. Tho to ſpeak more ſeriouſſy; however ſhort 


V. their ſentences may be, if they are obſcure, 
| MY they are too long, and the Author is loqua- 


Ty 20 cious. For to talk without being intelligi- 
FS ble, ſeems to be meer talking for talking 
12 ſake. Otherwiſe, if they had no mind to 
=o be underſtood, the ſhorter way had been to 


lay nothing, according to that Epigram”, 


latebris? - 
No pateant animi ſenſa tacere potes. oh 
III you deſign d not to be underſtood, . 
To ſay juſt nothing were at leaſt as good. 
1 2 Rbats Where this obſcricley often oc- 
| * ceeurs in treating of matters otherwiſe dan- 


the harm is hidden. Tho ſometimes in- 
deed obſcure hints do more harm, by ſet- 
ting the imagination at Work in a ftronger 
way than if the expreſſion had been clear. 
And then ſuch writings are like the Cypreſs- 


tree, which Pliny ſays, has bitter leaves, no 
85 fruit, and a bad ſhade * . ho 5 


ſcurity which I think you have in a manner 
ouoerlook d, and ren Fhave-ſometinics 


J — » = — .P = * 
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| 1 Sammarch. is Alas Epigrammazum... 
* Folio amara, frudtu H_—_— baceis torus, ne umbr 
| 1 8 3 Plin. | 
found 


Quid juvat obſcuris mnvotvere rite 


gerous, it has this good at leaſt, that part of 


Cai. There is 1 * of Ws 


* 


"Recunxzer of 'Sryrn:' 
found it very diſagreeable. When for ex- DIAL? 
ample the words are common and obvious, IV. 
and there ſeems to be a meaning which diſ- 2 
appears when you come to a cloſer examen. 
May I not by your example compare them 
to a horrid Rock of which Pliny gives this 
ſtrange account; that if you only puſh'q 
it with your finger, you might move it; 
but it wou'd not be ſtirrd if you tried to 
puſh it with your whole body *. If you 
touch ſlightly upon ſuch places, you may 
ſtir up ſomething of a meaning; if you 
preſs cloſe upon them, you will make no- 
thing of them. And if I found myſelf 
diſſatisfied where ſuch places occurr d but 
ſeldom, you may eaſily imagine I never 
cared for thoſe Authors where every thing 

almoſt is obſcure. I am ſo averſe from 
labour, that I ſhou'd not care for gold if it 
were to coſt me much digging. 


ann since Eudoxus gave me the 
applications of Milton, whereof 1 ſpoke to 
you, Critomachus, the next day, methinks I 
would expreſs the difficulty of paſſing 
through the obſcurity and confuſion of ſome 
Authors by what is ſaid in Milton by Sa- 
tan, of the journey he made through: he 
Chaur. 
6 N * 
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„ FJuxta Arpaſa | eppidum Afi cantes fas berrends, _ 
i, — GS eadem i toto corpore CY reſh tit. 
Nie lib. 2, cap. 46. 
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Dias! - 4 » 2 rt 
IV. _ „ Sa 1 11 irrte 
Ini havedone, what fuſer 4, withwwhae 
1 _ 75 10 unreal, vaſt, e a M 
_ - :'-* ee ance A. 10. Lf! 
_—_ oil d out my uncouth paſſage, | ried to vie 
Th untractuble Abyſs, plung'd inthe womb 
Th OS, ght, and Chaos uilde, 
hat * Jealous 


I — their es Paney oppos'd 
_ Manns; ge: l 21 ore 
bl. en i 


The iter is, that after ſo? 11 1 2 journey 
through dark Authors, you oftentimes have 

not the luck of Satan, to meet with any 

thing better at the end of the Chaot. I 

. have formerly been in the humour of read- 

ing ſuch books, but have ſince regretted the 

time and pains I have loſt. Which makes 

me now extremely averſe from any thing 

$00 of obſcurity which coſt me heretofore ſo 

_ with: weren no r e 1e 

=_ ee. The n of loving edfcure 

[ : * is the fad fate of many. One part 

6 of the reaſon, I hinted at before. I WIill 

% add another from Eligalde a Spaniſh Jeſuus, 

5 and a very ſubtile one; and he deſigns in it, 

aA »fling both at Ariſtotle and his admirers. 

J believe, ſays he, one reaſon that makes 
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ec u 8 bi. K 
hum admired,” is bet auſt to underſtand anj Dixt. © 
thing in him, is meh the ſame ar to indent, IV. | 
and we are apt to lou and admire our r N = 
inventions v. | E 
5 3TH 9415905 * Norge |: Et IRE N " 

Epox. Some utify Alone even Alt 4 
Wa The rraſon however why ſome are 
pleus d with obſeure Authors, is ingenious: 

But to proceed in our preſent matter: Even 
abſtracting from the obſcurity which gene · 
rally attends the pretended ſententious way 
of writing, ſo much admired by many, it 
is moteover very faulty in not giving the 
thoughts their due proportion and extent. 
 Majzim*ſays (Which you will wonder at 
from an Italian, and particularly from him) 
it is of all methods of writing the very 
worſt and moſt inſufferable. The compa- 
tiſon he uſes upon this occaſion is very ge 
nificant, : and formerly uſed by Quintili 
When a field, or tree, bears too great a quark 
tity of fruit, little or none comes to maru-- 
rity. becauſe they hinder one another No- 

- thing comes to its full greatneſs, for want of 
room to grow and ſpread. So ſentences, 
when ſet too thick, hinder the force and 
deauey of one open and ate N too 


GE INE __ —— —•—œ — — — II 
1 De forms: vere 3 
. Preface to his Academical Diſcourſes, | 


r b atis omnibus, 
R rage 
n Quint. lib. 8. cap. 5. 
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Dix. ena expreſsd to be intelligible, or if 
IV. intelligible, not graceful at dal wank 
TE andcreindod gether. e 
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- CLzany. I have found upon experience 
Sue truth of what you alſo ſigſiified to me 
1 and what Quint ilian ſays; 1 — 
in the ſame place, that an over · great deſire : 
of being ſententious, neceſſitates in a man · 
ner to fall into puerilities, and many weak, 
cold, inſignificant things; while number, 
not choice is their concern. They give 
their every period ſomething like the air 
and turn, but not the ſolidity of an A 
tbegm. Which method can't fail to grow 
tedious and fulſome, when the firſt ſurpriae 
is a little over. For that conſtraint and 
ſcrewing up of the Style, - .crofſes #pon 
nature, and breeds a great diſguſt of thoſe 
wWritings which were moſt admired, till re- 
flection made it- appear, hat in thoſe very 
periods which ſeem'd ſo full, there is a mee 
emptineſs of thought. - May I not ſay, at 
leaſt of theſe expreſſions, compared — 
others of a much plainer and leſs promiſing 
aſpect, What Osborn ſays*, that in San 
men er chen they . n 
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Vain. Even 


get me a fight: of that, and what: cher 
books Callicrates has publiſh'd: , For tho I! 
do not admire in general that way: of. Style, 


I ſhall be very glad to ſee whatever comes 
from ſo ingenious a pen. No as fox thoſe 
| beiti they Pur.me in mind of — 


that — ſorts of. Fey les are like Pheneoms, | 


1 | — 
1 CER b * 


e „eb W Sn A 


England.” they arc wiſer than they, look. Dua. 


Upon my word, udouus, you woud not 


imagine how uncaſy are grown to me thoſo 


promiſing, but falſe Styles, that tantaliéut 
one with a hoped - for taſte of ſolid ſenſe; 


and then put one off with a touch, that 


leaves you-wiſhing for more, but wiſhing in 
of the very beſt, of them one 
may faxe as L have been told Callicrates in 
another work ſays of 1 he (MOVES: 
by fart and ſaly. He flaſhes. a hint in 
your face and diſappears. This looks ile 
an apparition, of philoſophy. Thus ſays he's 
and this, ſay. h. makes me almoſt as unca- 
ſy e Eur banned On en, of 
a — 1288013 28 9 


Bunem L muſt beg of 3 o. 


yet he has ſo much good ſenſe and wit, as: 
one ma eaſily perceive from this Bock, that 


of: Magick, peg te imagination, 
— 2 Sv 3 8 . WW 2 2 3 1882 
e e Medion. = 


a DIAL: — only vicious and 4 ep raved 2 35 2 
1 IV. rioſtties- This cannot, I believe, be more 
t | * properly applied to any ſort of Style than to 
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that We are now upon. And as thoſe de- 
praved cutioſities gain moſt upon ſoft heads 


and hard conſciences, ſo thoſe flaſhes,” and 


hints; and apparitions of this magical Style, F 


are moſt valued by weak judgments and 


ſtrong fancies. However I would not have 
you take this for a reflection upon Calli. 
erates or all his admirers. It may happen as 
well in matter of writing as in that of reli - 
gion, that ſome ſenſible and worthy men, 


by the misfortune of education join d with 


an unhappy intereſt, may be blinded, and 
engaged in errors; tho commonly the un- 


thinking, or the wicked, make the numbers 


of every falſe religion. The like, Tay, hap- 
gout -often in mattet of writing: even'ſen-. 
ble men, whether by too great an affecta- 
tion or ambition of ſhewing wit, or of 
pleaſing the publick in corrupt but prevail- 


ing humours, or ſome other ſuch motives, 


may fall into vaſt miſtakes, and by degrees 
increaſe, not in the number only, but in 
the opinion and value of their errors. Nay, 
eftetitimes it is a ſharpneſs of wit that de- 


praves the Style. | Chry/ippus, ſays Seneca, 


was u great man, and of an acute wit. But 
"he 2 of : 1. was ſo fine, that every thing 


Cn — ; ny -1"j 
” 5 turned 


ACY of STvLE: 4 


turned pg d be gt be ſaid in truth Drat... 
rather roprick the ſubject that he handled, V. 
than to prerce it through. This is often the WW, 


character of Seneca hümſelf, and common- 
ly that of ſententious Authors. They never 


follow on a thought to a juſt length. From a 
plain expreſſions (which generally they 


avoid) you are brought immediately to an 
unuſual metaphor; which is ſcarce. finich d, 


but there follows a quite diſparate, notion. | 


Then an affectation of, oppoſites, which is 
a continual ſource of falſe eloquence, makes 
them ſeem acute, but you ſoon perceive 
the edge was too fine not to be eaſily, turn'd 
That ſame affectation makes it ſeem, as 

the quarrelſome humour of the age had poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome writers. Not only meani 


their quarrels with one e but alſo the 


wrangling of their own wo In ſome 
of them you will ſcarce find Fl quiet ſentence 
in a Whole book. All is ſharp points BA 
oppolitions. Every word ſtands in batt 

againſt it's brisk antitheſis, and is ſure to 
meet a ſharp dapper adverſary before the end 
of the ſentence. Holinus tells us of a 

ſtone, and it is counted a Gem too, by 


named Y deritis, vhich breeds diſcord where- 


ever it comes. Certainly theſe men have 
mixt in their Ink the duſt of this ſtone, 
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ry] farring with Ie and reaſon. 

- Enron, Apeseclye your LT ge- 
ly àverſe from conciſe Styles. Nor will 1 
deny but they have great part of the incon . 


veniences you have mention'd3- yet me- 


thinks it is better to lie under thoſe incon · 
veniences, than return to eons TOLL pe. 


reaſon is ſpread too far to W ies force, 


and is commonly loſt in a croud of words. 
Senſe ſeldoms thrives under a multiplicity 


of terms, which ate like a luxurianey of 


leaves and branches not carefully pruned, 


that hinder the grapes from recovering 


warmth enough to come to maturity. -'*Tis 
with long periods as with long bodies. They 
fre generally the weakeſt; and commonly 
not more languid than obſcure; ſs 
0s d with more than one 2 
th thoughts foreign from the _ 
Ks. and burthenſome to the memory. 
* tire you out with a long expeRation, 
1 come too late with: theit ſenſe. 
een in a ſhort Style, you have the ad- 
3 of en * ney 1751 


cas. You wilt Feu, Vondet if I 

is longer a meaning 

ory theſe conciſe writers, than af thaſe ho 

re diflule. Yet wh it bs. Fon, 28 1 — 
214 | fol 


N 
6 
A 


told you, they only tantalige with a ſlight F. 
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touch, or asCallicrates expreſſedit, they 92 
and ſally, and hint, and flaſh, and 4iſap iſappear SN” 
They never r give you a diſtinct view of their | 
meaning. By never allowing thoughts 


their full length of expreſſion, they ſay them 
over twenty different ways, but never ſay i it 


full out, tiring you with a great many un- 
finiſh'd turns, ever beginning and neyet con- 
cluding. - Bartoli ſpeaking to this putpoſe, 
compares ſuch writers to thoſe who begin- 
ning daily new methods of life, never pro- 
perly lead any courſe of life, while they 
are continually beginning to live. 


ff Turos agimus ſemper, neque viuimur. 
"angram———lay Manilins. © 


Dien, agimus ſemper, negue ditimus 


unquam, 
los Bartoli, who is very happy and fer 
tile in chat way of applications. . 


85 TO. Well, 1 declare this ; is a very 


unexpected Paradox, that ſhorteſt Styles 


ſhould of all Styles be the longeſt. Yet, 
beſides that I have heard of long: ſbort- lung d 
Seneca, upon this account; I have obſerped ER 
in late Authors, oe. altho I did not reflect 
whence it proceede yet they ſeem d either 
long in concluding, or not to conclude at 

all, while every line look d very like a con - 
— —— — 

r fab finemn, | 


8 4 Pl — 
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'DiaL.. cluding, ſtroke. And to ſpeak the truth, 

IV. I perceiye they were often beginning the 

fame thing, and after all ſtill left it unfi- 
niſhd, - becauſe the whole exte of the 
notion wou d not enter into the imits of 
a ſhort conciſe period. But now, tho 1 
long to hear your opinion of exactneſs of 
truth in writings, yet before we leave. the 
point I propoſed of diffuſe Styles, pray 
what do you think of that way of Writing 
which is commonly a. a To orrent N 
Eloquence ? 


3 Eupox. Stratonicus being ask d 7 
round or long ſhips were the ſecureſt, an- 
ſwer d, Thoſe which keep in the haven. Thus 
when ask d whether ſhort or. long Styles 
are beſt, I will beg leave to anſwer, t thoſe 
that keep within limits, ſecure from the 
inconveniences of either. If you will ſtill 
demand a more diſtinct anſwer, I will deſire 
Cleander's leave to declare Wir the hed 
Port-Royal Style, 27 
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Cl RANp. You apfel me to is" 1 per- 
- ceive, in my former opinion of thoſe Au- 
thors. But let me aſſure you, I have abated 
very much of my former admiration. I fhall 
take an occaſion hereafter to diſcourſe with 
you more at large ab them: At preſent, 
as to their long Style, I think it lefs to be 
compared to * than to A dull, lan- 
guid — TITS 


Eupox. 


5 Ackunles 71 Boys.” | 335 


6 22 3-3 Y 75 1 *” DIL. 
pen. Their Style 1 ee men- IV. 
on'd upon à ſmile of Critomachus, which' Www - 
4 — me. judge he meant thoſe gentlemen 
who continually uſed to cry one another 
up for Torrents of Eloquence. Now to, 
ſpeak; more univerſally of long periods, I 
think it unneceſſary to ſay much. For the 
chief faults in that kind, have been ſuffi- 
ciently touch d. I will add, that nothing 
can be more inſipid, than to run all notions 
and ſubjects into a prefix d length of expreſ- 
ſion, and force every thought to fill à ſet 
number of lines. For it makes the diſcourſe 
both weak and tedious, as was already ob- ; 
ſerved, and puts the reader's memory, breath, 
and Patience, to a very ungrateful trial. 
Such are, for example, two of the firſt 
8 you meet with in Mr. Dodwell's _ | 
etters of Advice *, I fell upon them at 
a meer caſual opening of the book, They 
are both immediately together. The fitſt has 
two large parentheſes, and fix and thitt: 
lines; for I had the eurioſity to count them. 
The ſecond has three parentheſes, and about 
four and forty lines. Now as for ſuch fu- 
rious Authors (for Cicers gives them no 
better r even where they are free from 
| arte atneſs, and ſeem to run on 
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DIL. with nen of FLAY as Ki term it 
IM. 


yet they ſeldom cake cheir rife, itheir 


or their fall, fram the nature of their 8. 
joct. Where chat requires" it, let the diſ⸗ 
cCourſe he vehement. But let it he vche- 


1 ment only in proportion witch che matter. 


A moderation muſt be always kept, nat to 
degeacrate into meer hurr, acid and tu- 


| mult ; and if you! will. let me uſe the ex- 


„not to rant, and ſwell, and foam 
in every thing alike, without meaſure or 


rule. In a word, it muſt he as Taſſa ſays 


of Godfrey's leading his army, That it was 
a but regularly: ſwift. cog! Je tn | 


Neapido ſi, n rapido con , 


FIT of Style, when e ? 
e on to nonſenſe, x V 


gu ND. Upon theſe, 20d 4 lle 40 
fle OT we {hall now all ſufficiently agree, 
that altho a Torrent of Pleaſure. is a con- 
ſecrared, expreſhon, and a Torrent of. Ela. 
| has the e of a long pre- 
cription 5 8 $ for a commendation, yet 
as both thoſe kinds of 228 vou d ra- 
ther deſtroy than pleaſe Pete » unleſs proprtion d 
to their {ybjeſts,. the. latter is too ſeldom 


ſecured, from Aus to he the .cadcavour 
of a diſcreet Author. And therefore ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, we ſhall re OOO 


clude with Boileau *, 


2 « » - 
mf * 8 : 
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le 
ar uſalemme. 


. Camo 1. 
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euer emu, 55 257 | 


"y 2 4 to 2 a river on. ble, IV. E 

— 4. 7 meadows fide, W. 

W- e. terreuewhic JOEL arms | | 

With mo N01 me "violence bear all thi s ; 
-: down 3; je ng 


Deſtroying countries where they overflow, 
4 bin ene 4s they ge. 


Auma Nor de I queſtion but we ſhall 
hercafter always think, not torrents, but 
noble rivers are a fitter example of Style; 
according to thoſe verſes ſo much, and ſo 
deſervedly admir d by Mr. Dryden in Sir 


2 Denham, Where en of * 
bames, he ſays, 


o ge, 22 8 th 


Mb great example, # it is my theme! 
Tod deep get elner the" gentle, Jet not 


4 2 To without rage; ; whe drfewing N 


- 
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; 28 o Fw 


To. W it ever any thing of impe- 
| moſity is allowable, it muſt be ſtill ac- 
cording to the nature of water, which if it . 
5 meets with ſteep and broken ways, preci- 2 
Fuste down. with naiſe and, f I may 
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DIXL.. ſay it, foams at the fall: But if it me F< 
IV. with a plain, runs quietly and ſmoothly 
on, with a clear and equal courſe. Thus 
8 periods are to be rapid and broken, ot 
8 ſmooth and equal, according to the ſubject 
e = a which they run. © | 


F 


Cnrroll. I cant tell whether we e ſhall 
aer, ſo near an agreement concerning 
exactneſs of thought and truth. For me- 
thinks I foreſee you will be more ſevere 
in this tha: in nyc of re u e Ren 

Pebos And cette hes truth _ 
Ahe redn are preferable to words, it ought 
not to ſeem ſtrange, if in thoſe there is 
required a greater care and exactneſs. To 
be plain then; I think there ought to be 
almoſt the ſame ſeycrity in other pieces of 
eloquence, as in ſermons, in which the ju- 
dicious Rapin* will allow no thought, tho 
ever ſo pretty in appearance, unleſs it has 
ſolidity and truth. Tell me what you pleaſe 

of agreeable illuſions, * deceitful ' charms, 
pleaſing cheats, happy errors, and all that. 

Let Poets have the uſe of them, and under 
many reſtrictions too. In ſetious writings 
J hate that juggling, and deteſt an Author, 

Who thinks me eaſy enough to be pleas d 
vith ſounding nonſenſe, ot to be convinc d 
ee TOONS: folly," or a 1 bras turd 
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flam, or thoſe expreſſions which I uſe to Drat. 


call hypocritical. Such I mean, as are bad, 


"bat ſeem good. For they are alſo like (yy 


hypocrites. in their fatez and according! 
moſt deteſted when once diſcovered. Plain 
down-right nonſenſe may be pitied. But 
nonſenſe coyer'd with the mask of ſenſe, 
Is never to be pardon'd, whether the mask 
falls off by itſelf, or is pull'd off upon ſuſ- 
picion. It is like coining falſe money, and 
mou d be a N crime in the republick 
of learning. : 


” Cntrom. Bur, Sir, that ſeverity in Site 
you call exactneſs of thought and truth, 
would be too great a conſtraint, and hinder 
the ſublime pleaſure of Exaggerations or 
 Ampli Ifications,” which ſure you will allow 
in 5 eloquence. | 


3 Ebvpox. As for Gauner“ Aethebks it 
ſhou d not be thought a great one to require 
reaſon and truth. And as for exaggerations, 
they muſt be allowed ſome place in elo- 
quence. 'But then extravagance muſt not 
paſs for exàggeration. Even poets muſt 
keep within bounds. Beſides, true rheto- 
rical exaggerations or amplifications don't 
conſiſt in falſe additional reaſons, but in 
ſetting off the true reaſon with ſomething 
of a greater air than it abſolutely requires. 
Whatever is beyond a moderate liberty - 
cnlarging upon truth, is to be rejected. In 
ſhort, 
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Dran ſhort, -nathing ſhou'd be pad over a8 an 
N allowable exaggeration, unleſs boch grounded 
| |S upon _ truth, and ag ny 771 * 


9 Methinks ES is ON, 
meant by exaggeratians, is not ſo praperl7 
the fault of thoſe Styles we have Dy 
conſider d. The conciſe -eloqueniee is | 
of that enlarging kind. Not that I chi 
only a long diffulive Style can exaggarats.; 
for the vaſteſt exaggerations may be in ſingle 


metaphors and words: but that it is pro- 


perly in a Kind of Aſiatic cloquence, they 
| ee as it Weae with NE even; of Cale 


„ 4 
” 7: Th 


0 TOM. 9 5 have prevented me in 
what I was. going to in defence 5 
our late Authors. If you mean that 
tine eloquence which diffuſes itſelf denk 
all rhe vulgar figures of enlarging. moſt 
_ certainly. they cannot be found guilty of 
exaggerations. But taking the word for a 

certain noble boldnels of enpreſſion, which 
„it is, I own, 


| 9 Their * wo 1 e 

expreſſions, What with ſome lucky hits of 
metaphor, and ſmartneſs of antithefis, or 
the like, does often give a kind of vigour 


. __ Rn U word is ſufficiently natu- 
5 raliz' d) 


* 


\ 


— 


Hircb ues of ank Far 
raliz'd). to their lines, and muſt; be com- Day; 
mended when they paſs. not the bounds of IV. 
diferetion -- Zut when in their: bold flights, woven 
you Have meer ſophiſtry and founding fal 
lacy, the finer the words are, e 
will en i 


*Ckawods, Granting: the: cle, if clear, 
wil hardly: be excuſed ; yet if plauſibly 
manag d, it will pleaſe, even when ho 
find it does not convince. 3. 


— 


— It any: ſo in lutte flight poems, 

in<compliments of ceremony, and ſuch other 

But hardly cver in ſerious 

fudjects. Perhaps not even in great and 

noble poems, excepting ſome certain places 

wherein it ſufficiently! appears: the poet | 
would unbend his own, and his reader's . 

thoughts, by - uſing; the liberty: of his art, 1 

which being licenſed for fable; may be al- 

low d to treſpaſs upon truth. It is the un⸗ 

diſpured privilege of Parnaſſus. Thus 

every once will, allow, n theſe 

pageant. 4 { ED 5 
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D1aL. In him many ſuch ſtrokes are met with. 
IV. wherein you ſee the falſity, and yet ate 
A pleaſed. As again in the ſame book, where 

he amuſes you agreeably in the e e | 

of Paradiſe, leading you through... wi 


U mbrageous grotts and caves. 
Of cool receſs, o er which the mantling vine . 
La 8 ber e 87ape, and gently. ; 
4 Creeps _ - „ tte 
Luxuriant. © V ee, d e 


With the charms of theſe walks, and with 
viewing the other beauties of the place, he 
ſo amuſes you, that even the mixture of | 
heatheniſh fables in a ſacred ſubjeQ, is al- 3 
moſt overlook d in the inſinuating air of 
his verſes, and you ſtartle not, you are even 
pleas d to meet Pan leading up a dance of 
eternal ſpring, with the G races and ys — 
in theilt 3 ne 221 gy, | 
255 Airs, eee Jo] 
We the ſmell of field and grove, 
tune | a 
The trembling leaves, while anc Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours ae | 
8 Lead on 10 eternal Jorg. tun. 
Where ſomething; of chis nature pans not 
give a particular licence, nothing but exact 
truth is to have place, — in graſs 


: n Lib. ald. 0 ver. 264. 25 | EY 
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IV. 


1 have already ſaid, that ſeverity in this, a. 


in other points, is often carried too far. 


By a habit or humour of examining every 


thing by certain ſpeculative rules, people 
come to call in queſtion the common 
practice, and what has paſſed for the bright- 
eſt ſtrokes of the beſt writers; and to con- 


demn thoſe thoughts which have been 


handed down from paſt ages, and conſtantly 


received with the greateſt approbation. For 


cxample;. Pompey, you know, when ſome 
important affairs of the common-wealth 
required his departing from a maritime town, 
and every body repreſented to him, that in 
ſo hard and ſtormy weather, he could not 
go to ſea, without imminent danger ot 
his life, anſwer d, My voyage is neceſſary, 
-but my life is not ſo: This anſwer, which 
is much commended by. Callicrates, and 
for many. ages. paſt, had been look'd upon 
as equally — 999 and ſmart, is condemn d 
by Balſac for having the appearance only, 
not the reality of an ingenious reply. The 
peremptory critick gives this reaſon. Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, it deſtroys it ſelf, and implies 
a contradiction. For ſince life is the origin 
2 all human actions, it follows that Pompey 
ou'd not embark, unleſs he lived ; this 
| being a contradiction, ſay the criticks. Very 
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 Dyar: philoſophically indeed ! But how catt they 
IV. imagine che world, who ſo long applauded 
that unſwer of Pompey, —— re- 
flect chat to embark and act upon the or- 
ders of the Senate, it was 1 e 

to be alive. n 


CAD. Aud ne it is not + Bald to 
Ccionceive that to fave his honour, and ſheyr 
his deference to the ſenate, it might be more 
neceſſary to go to ſea, with danger of his 
life, than to ſecure his life by neglect of his 
duty, or of his honour. Which e 
| re Ire e Ne 2 


Eudon 11 18 by that very reaſon 1 
Bouhours*, who profeſſes ſo great a nicety i E 
that kind, dufends that anſwer of P 
Balzar eſpecially, ſhouid take little free - 
dom in Criticiſms of that nature. For he 
will generally be leſs able to bear the like 
ſeverity: As when he proves it is not in · 
convenient to be a priſonerꝭ becauſe _ 
people keep their chamber of their o] a 
cord. But noteto mention fuch ſmall _—_ 
ters as this, for ſuch occur almoft perpetu- 
ally in him; let us take an example of a 
higher nature. When Maris in his miſ- 
fortunes was forced to hide himfelf in the 
runs: of enge v berg _ ts _ 
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en of. S 
great but ruin d city, and that great bur! 


unfortunate man, view d each other with IV. 
aſtoniſhment; that Marius comforted Cur. * 5 


thage, and Carthage, Masius; and the mu- 
tual compariſon of their miſeries made both 
of thein pardon the Gods and Fortune. He 
carries the point ſtill farther; and adds: That 
Carthage, after that example of Marius, 
could no longer wonder at her own tuin; 
not Marius dare to beat his misfortunes 
with impatience in tie preſence of Carthage. 

Here if Balzac were to be examin d by that' 
rigour of truth he exacts of Pompey, this ſad 
interview between unfortunate Marius and 
poor Carthage would make a very odd 
figure. For tho both Lucan and Velleius 
Paterculus have ſomething of the "ſame. 
thought, yet they only touch upon it, wich- 
out makingi it childiſh 1 e d. it too far. | 


"Cizan:. What Balzat could: ſap iti 4 
fence of this place, I know not. But! know 
he would not mend the matter by faying,' as 
he get of ſome in E Laker 

are Judges without ur hors 
without authofity. To pardon him this 
| wretched Pun, it muſt be granted he is very 
_ often guilty of falſity ; that is, of advancing 
beyond Nr 1 rer into I 
ſophiſtry. 


hes tels k 


which arg unfortiinate — 44x 


. 40 takes care 
e yours; E . that at the end of all 
& he is always on the victorious fide.” 


the John is certainly great enougii. Let 


de k 


or, i nerkterlene tr. 


- oo e tho you both ſcem reſolved to 


join his cauſe with, that of ſcyeral modern 
writers. I ad rather paſs over ſhat, and 


ask vou, Eudaxus, an example Wherein a 


Thought, tho 1 nay eventidi- 
culous if brought into Syhogiſm, yet | we 


not to be receiyd with applauſe. 


Moreover, I wou'd know, ide. daun any 
they N ſometimes pleaſe, 


a 5 . Gbieds,. it with a ju 


dicious reader, I ſhall not eaſily. grant there 


is au ſuch thing as pleaſing With falſe. xea- 
ſons when they ate diſcovexd. m other 


ogtaſions they may pleaſe When managed 


witk moderation, and when only preſented 
to pleaſure the fancy, without any deſign of 
impoſiig upon the undetſtanding. ¶ aiture 
frequently ſucegeds in that Kind. Mriting 
to a French officer who Was taken priſoger; 


that Che. lignalizes, himſelf 
* nerx Where, even? in. thoſe, occations. 


e means: complain of. for- 
tune, fines if:ſha-is; not! on his ide, the 
to have him on the; fide ſhe fa- 


£ 
a 


Here 


all things conſider d, Ibelieve exen. Mx. Girac 
ven not condemn the compliment. 


CLEAND. 
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8 adgldr f STYLE, 


14.13 Lad. 


Ee 80 KY it m_ overt) is 
graceful when uſed in its proper way and 
place. Thoughts otherwiſe equally falſe, 
and otherwiſe; much alike, are very diffetent 
accordingly as they ate uſed, and what ig in- 


ſupportable in ſome octafio ions, is graceful 


in others, or at leaſt excuſable. Thus eve 


| body ſees the deteſtable childiſhneſs of thele 


two verſes of Theophile * ; 
Ho! ny te poignard 1 du fs 4 jon 


Feftfowit — 2 il traute. 
Ha! here's the ſword which his own. maſter 


Eill'd, 
The traitor biuſhes with te blood ke fpilka. 
| And) yet when Phi 17 ſay that "human blood 


* 
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. 1 are e. 92 Talg PALE. (for it is equal yak 


, that blood makes the ſword bluſh for 


das that it makes it ruſty N yet boch 
are net equally faul perhaps the lat- 
. might he defended fo m the cenſure. of 

ours? : clp ecially taken with reference 
2 0 vin an Pliny ſays: a lirle before, ho 4 


eee . Hit, 
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Diu AL. poſing that Iron commonly takes ruſt ſooner 


as * 


OM human bl ood than from any other. 


nixon. Something more might be ad- 
ded: in defence of Pliny, not only becauſe 
there is not ſuch a puerility in his expreſſion, 
but. alſo from the common opinion of An- 
tipat hies even in inanimate things. For 
Whether the new Philoſophers have ſuffi- 
ciently proved thoſe notions falſe or not, 
yet methinks old Authors may be allowed 
to ſpeak according to old opinions. And 
by the by, I have heard many accuſe Bou- 
Hours of. refining, | too much in his Criti- 
Ciſms, and that a perſon of learning and 
quality in Iraly has call'd him roundly to ac- 
E for his cenſures: in ſeveral points. 3 
Epnox. I have heard of that Italian too, 
but could not yet meet with his works. Nor 
do Lbelieve he will convince that Bouhours's 
* Maniere de Penſer. is not a very proper 
book to teach 7 excellent notions upon 
the rules of kram 180 510 judgment of the 
art of writing. Tho in ſeveral things T be- 
lieve him Wei national in his opinions, 
' and'as much too ſeverę in ſome caſes, as too 
- indulgent in others. Particularly where he 
examines the praiſes given to the late King, 
—he ſeldom condemns the thoughts, theugh 
ſeveral mention'd in that book; and ſtill 
Amore in his collection of witty 75501 hts, 
Penſees 1 ngemenſec,. have the ſame: Faults 
valloq 84 W jhich 


"Atcunacy of STYLE,” 149 
which he finds with writings upon other ſub. DIA. 
jects. Thus he defends that bold ſtroke of IV. 
Boileau v, where ſpeaking of the paſſage of wv 
the Rhine, and having told us the old ſtory 
of fortune's e fora while, he adds: ; 
1491 


Mais Tonis Zim rigard) it bientit la fixer: 
Le deftin aſes Jon? 10 0) eroit it balancer. ita 


That * * 


But L oilis Looks ſoon force her to 0 n 
Not even! Fate dares balatice i in his eye. 


Theſe verſes, ſays Bouhotrs, are ſtrong, but 

not oyerbold, becauſe they do not ſpeak of 
deſtiny in general, but of the deſtiny of War, 
and Na the preſence of ſo Courageous a 

Fence made his ſoldiers invincible.” This 


„ N 


War and peace. Nor can oa how het are 
more allowable than the: rantof Almanzor* : : 


| There r 4 Har of thine. dares hay with 
ade tame vrtins ofter ne; + 
Ind whirl Fire with me whereſocer I 7. | 

As winds 40 N ads 799009 in ou SKY 
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DIAL-+ For 1 can't ſee why: Fortune may not be 
IV, made tame enough to fear HARE 
S Well Jnokeot a Hero. se 


, K 1 


_ 


cn 103. Iperceive at leaſt by that exam | 
ple of Bowhours, that criticks are to be read 
th caution, leſt they ſhould. impaſe upon 
us their national, or other prejudices. for 
certain Rules and Standards of judgment, 
. Evpox, Nay moreover, caution; is nog 
only to be had where one ma haye reaſon 
to ſuſpe& any prejudice of Nation, Party, 


Emuloſity, and the like; but 775 where no 


ſuch ſuſpicion ſeems to have pla And 1 
verily believe that ſometimes What "Fems ta 
be the effect of prejudice in miei x of 2 5 
or an affectation of l 1 Fa 1 
tration, is only the effe an agci ent 
keenneſs of humour. What . 5 
10 8 — 1 1 leſs in ele g 
ou 1200 remember who conch ja hte 80 
a good. < tirutin of d 
- Guired to good writing.. And 0 Re 5 fs 


it of hy SN Poor, d i Fab pe 
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e and that the cold of the country had ſtruck DIAL. 


6. the very fect of his verſes.“ Thijs, we N 


188 be ſometimes too cold, at other times 
09 hi, to judge aright. _ And why 4 5 
no den vary our judgment of books 

well as of perſons we converſe with? Is 


may we not be ſometimes of a milder diſpo- 


ſition and inclin d to fayour, at other times 
moroſe and only tuned to rigour. Now I 
hope 3 you will be leſs difficult in believing I 

2 BEE Carryi matter too far, while 1 
give {plarge AY owance or caution e 
Stel 9 ) 1 by l 


ach 
Cn Lie. Relieve | mes roy you Want no 


Apology with me. If. | have ſeem 'd upon 


3 +. 4.4% 


thity of on 752 may 770 it upon the ac- 
count, of. m Ong, averſi on from criticks. 
1 begin now to ſee clearer into thele matters, 
and nd a 228 diſtance between licentiouſ- 
nels. and. freedom. of thought and expreſ- 
955 FI hou: reaſonable it is to prefer exact- 
neſs of ſalidity and truth, to all the flaſh 
and jingle of the gayeft as that will 
not bear a ſober reflection. So that here- 
Wen when 1 ſeem to oppoſe, it will be 
chiefly to e en to a farther explica- 
tion, or at moſt ſome ſmall remnant be an 
old habit, which cannot be totally con- 
een 3 


* 4 " /CpnpNe. 
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J Cura. This fair profeſtation n babies * 
bold to mention a- remark, which, for fear 
you ſhould think me too much a convert 
of Eudoxus, I wou d not ropoſe when we 
were talking of Balzac's ſeverity to Pom- 
pey. He is far more indulgent to Auguſtus 
upon an occaſion where I think he wou 

haye found more reaſon for a cenſure.” The 


People of Taragone having follow'd the ex- 


amp le of ſeyeral other cities in erecting tem- 
ples to Auguſtus, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy 


| ſome while after to acquaint him that a 
Palm. tree was grown out of the altar dedi- 


gated to him. Upon this, it might be ex- 
pected that a heathen Emperor wou d. have | 
diſpatched the tidings of ſo extraordin 


news throughout the Empire, and order d | 


Ii to be regiſter'd in the Capitol, and the 


Ge ara creatam, apparet, mo — ſep? accendatis ? 


like. But. Auguſtus ay anfwer d with a 


ſmile: I ſee They pern often burn ſacrifices 
upon the altar you have erefted to my honour. 
Thus he prefer'd the ſatisfaction of venting 


El witticiſm, or rather a banter, to the pub- 
lick opinion of ſo great a miracle. Balæac 
wonders this witty anſwer is not related by 


Suetonius nor Macrobius. It ſeems to me 


more ſtrange to find it in Quintilian, ſo 


good : a judge: tho he only juſt mentions 


1 it 11 ſeems to me to have only 2 falſe 


AF 
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I 6. cap. 4 * 
; ap- | 


f 


wAecbanes F SrbIiI “ 
pearance of wit. For if you once ſuppoſe D 
a miracle (as: might ſure be ſuppoſed i in fa- 
vour of a new God) the growing of the 
Palm ·· tree does not prove few ſacrifices were 
burnt upon the altar; ſince it might grow by 
divine power even amidſt the flames, and 
ſpring up in a ſhort interval between two ſa- 


crifices. If you think I am miſtaken in my 


. opinion' A 01h ova palſage, T 2 fub- 
mit. | 


8 


nnn A 3 not t ſhe ho to defend 
that anſwer, unleſs by ſaying Auguſtus had 
a mind to put off the putid flattery with a 
jeſt ; and that in a jelt, ſolidity of reaſon is 
not to be required. But in this anfwer alſo 
I ſee an inconſequence in the character of 


the Perſon, Which Will, F fear, ruin the 
defence. For ſince Auguſtus accepted the 


honour of Temples it was too late to re- 
fuſe the Honour of a miracle. Ant more- 
over, altho in ſome” oecaſions Princes may, 
perhaps, but "with great precautions, take 
the liberty of jeſting, yet certainly it misbe- 
ſeems the character of a great and wiſe 
Prince, to take that liberty in anſwerto the 
ſolemn addreſſes of ſubjects declaring their 
reſpects to him in the higheſt manner. 
However, ſuppoſing it to be an allowable jeſt 
in other regards, I wou'd willingly ask you, if 
you think it to be rejected becauſe it includes 
a Sophiſm? And the ſame queſtion I wou d 
ptopoſe univerſally of all Epigrams, Jeſts, 


2 Plea- 
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D1aL. Pleaſantries, and whatever in fine comes 
IV.. i the name of a witticiſin. 8 


69 #2: 8 * 


CAN. Alas! Sir, fs þ: eg was; may 
opinion, .1 ſboud not dare to own it. It 
wou d bring too many young and brisk ene 
mies upon me. But in effect it is not my 
opinion. Though I believe it is want of 
truth, which makes moſt of that ſort of wit 
either appear putid upon reflection, or ſel 
dom pleaſe but at a firſt reading, wr 
5 Ar mx} 21 

"Haves. Eſpecially. if. the occaſion. up · 
E on which. they are uſed be ſerious and im- 
N. For in ſuch compoſitions, nothing 
can pleaſe. an attentive, judieious reader, 
that is not reaſonable. And nothing is 
reaſon. but What i is true. Nay, the 
delign is merely a pleaſantry of bumonragd 
fancy, yet if carried too far, it will certain+ 
Iy diſpleaſe. Upon this account I am now 
inclin d to admit the cenſure of Boubours 
of Queuedas verſes upon the adventure of 
Orpheus going to hell for his wife. I for- 
merly admired them ſo much as to tranſlate 
them into Latin. l will take the liberty to 
read them to you as a piece of my younger 
ſtudies, tho I am e now the aj 
tion VOY MAB 
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dee ae bfiendita ad . 
nz lurida ragne Dai. 


Die bee Ae 1 05 tau aalen 


Wer 8 245 2er. tanta al 1 
Mox 9 — Citbaram bene immemor: 
9 1 6 f 
8 tyx tota, argutis obſtupefatia modis. 
ID tamen illa magis (quod AW 
Fare 
Quærendæ uxoris conſilium ſtupuit. 
Fr intermi 5 Pluto Hates Nh Averni 
Pens, hoc vati ſupplicium ſtatuit. 
Mortales tanti metuant ut fata furoris, 
WB rur ſions 3 o maritus, ait. 
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that kind ſhould be v 
they go beyond the le 
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pld vati ſua redditur uxor, 
Non dubia audaci pena futura viro- 

Carmen at argutum ne onni mercede careret, 
Qui mox uxorem perderer, edocuit. 8 


Now, asI believeit will hardly be deny d, but 
theſe verſes of 


ue vedo have a great deal of 
wit and fancy, fo I think it may be granted 
they have too much of both. Thoughts of 
very ſhort. For when 

of a ſudden kind 


of flaſh, the affectation is apparent, and 


whatever appears affected, is viſibly falſe, 
and conſequently diſpleaſes the mind, whoſe 


proper object is trutfi in reality, or at leaſt in 
appearance. But as for compoſitions of 
that nature, I ſhall recammen to you the 
diſſertation before the Delectus Epigra 
matum *," which is a collection of choice 
Epigrams of Martial and others. And here, 
if you pleaſe, we will break off out preſent 
ſubjeQ, ſince we are call d to ſup er. 
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FI FTH” DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN 


Carronacuvs, Evpoxvs, 


an Crx EAN DER. 


H AVE read over to-day that 

diſſertation you recommend- 
cd at the end of yeſterday s 

meeting, with attention; and I muſt own it 
15.4 very pretty, and, I think, a ſolid piece. 
Büt I fear it would make a dreadful devaſia- 
tion of” wit, in the common notion of the 

Word, if compoſitions of that nature y Were 
to be etamined by thoſe nies rules. | 


1 2 8 7 12 


Ebpox. What :you call with a as! the 
Geer of wit, would however be no 
more than denying that to be true wit which 
18 not true ſenſe. The Rules, 1 take for 
true: though perhaps the application of 
them is ſometimes miſtaken by that very au- 
thor. Thus, to mention no e 
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_ beg his leave to excuſe the Epigram of Vul- 
a noble monument erected for a 

* very undeſerving man. The Poet ſuppoſes, 
while he was weeping at the tomb, one re- 
proach'd him for weeping upon the perſon 

who had been the plague of his country; 


upen which he replies; Toa miftake wer: J 


— the man, 44 of the 


monument 


— 
19 


Ne tu 41 quis es, impiut videris _. 
Dellen qui Patric d rn wet ara , 
Illi contra ego. Falleris: {eps 
Jactaram ſſeu, non 0 ſe 


1. 


He pretends the Poet has here miltaket the 
true and rational ſentiments, which ought 
not to be of tears, but of indignation. But 
why might it not moye tears. to ſee vil 
Honour like merit; eſpecially ſince there 
are tears, of indignation as well as of grief. 
It is perhaps harder to juſtify the terms. pf 
toſs of rhe monument, only as it was un 
I flung away upon ſo undeſerving zue, 
But to examine pieces of this Kind w 
lead us too vaſt a length, and our preſent 
diſcourſe regards chiefly the rules of writing 
in graver compoſitions, © Speaking, then of 
ſuch, over and abovewhat. Has been already 
Gaid ort ther re PAs N ſhould de 
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ſuch methods of writing as we have been 
conſidering, and is chicfly obſeryable in 
their metaphors. | 
Cxrrrom. Under favour, all metaphors if 
2 5 to this rigour, ate falſe: As 
ph 6 ries Eloq Kence ” Flaſhes. of Wt, a ſtor- 
and a thouſand more, ſo much 
Muft all ſuch be diſcarded? | 
be By no means. But as ſome me- 
taphors, by uſe and a natural kind of ſimi- 
litude, are. ſcarce any longer to be counted 
metap hors, but ſeem turn d into 


eres) 's others, although leſs uſual, 45 
mot apparently figurative, yet are very al- 
lowable by the connatural likeneſs and pro- 
portion they bear with the ſubje& to. which 
they arc apply d. But one who has not the 
difcernment between the uſe, and abuſe. 
—_ hors, ' images, and compariſons, wil 
ro ſeveral abſurdities. I wiſh ſome 
15 ate Authors could be excuſable in this kind, 
But methinks 1 could cafily give you. a long 
of expreſſions which wou'd ſcarce 
ſeem better than to talk with Feltham of 
being nipt to 4 benumbing with: icy thumbs 
. of winter; or with Cleveland to _— 
| Sun, 
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Dia. Sun, a coal. Pit rampant; or with Fleck 
to ſay admiration is the drunkenneſs of th the 
underſtanding; or call ſilence ſtill-born ” 


the flogdgate of the deeper heart, the froſt 


of the mouth, and thaw of the mind. 


Ciran. Upon this point of as” ex- 
actneſs, likeneſs, and proportion of Meta. 


| phony. 1wonder'd to find Emanuel Teſauro 


o very rigorous in ſbme Places his Can. 
nocchiale. Particularly where: ſpeaking 
of what the Italians call Impreſe, and we 
generally confound under the common 
name of "Emblems ; he obſerves that altho 
every metaphor is a fiction, yet it muſt be 
likely and grounded in nature. For, ſays 
he, when you take a metaphor from a Chi. 
merical object, vou build an appearance 
of truth upon an apparent falſity. And 
therefore he adds, that in true eloquence it 


is mote allowable to call a flatterer the Rock, 


than the Sey/la of Princes; becauſe the for- 


mer is a true and natural object, the other 


. Is imaginary and fabulous: : And conſcquent- 


ly, tho! ingenious in appearance, yet is not 
folid. "He adds moreover, it is truer wit to 


find ont the ſimilitude, and relation between 


real objects, than in forged inventions, 


which have no limits, ard may be vary d 


and carry d on at pleaſure, while truth and 
reality have their . —. bounds, Upon, 
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theſe. conſiderations, , he, excludes poctical Drar. 
fitions from the body g an Emblem,” 7" 


Wm: 13} * 


8 That Author is very fat ö 
Gan cloſe to the Rules he preſcribes, A 
may be ſeen in ſeveral of his works. One 
or two places I haye herk noted, which T- _ 
believe neither of you. will much excuſe, 

They come pretty near to the purpoſe in 
hand, and are ſingular enough to be men- 
tion d atleaſt by the by. They occur d to 
me as I was reflecting upon a common Say- 
ing, that what is reaſon in one country and 
language, will be ever) Where teaſonable. 
Which ſay ing is, 1 think, chiefly to be un- 
derſtood of the ſubſtance: of the reaſon, 
while the way of expreſſion may ſeem con- 
natural to the Italians, for example, and 
not at all to the. Engliſb Tongue. Thus 
ſpeaking of a nice piece of Eloquence 
which will bear the eye and cenſure of the 
moſt accurate Reader, we ſhould not be al _ 
o lay a not a word of it enters the eye, | 
Ws oh Paine mer hs trium ar Hg arch of R 
the 2. eyeb Yet when Te 2 N 
in an academucal. giſt tle call'd il Fudicio * 
ſaid, Nz una parola entra per I occhio, che 
2 poll 0 Parco triumphale del ciglio 
ratore : I queſtion not but he was. 
much applauded for * 01 e 
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Dial. The fame 1 believe, of what he ſays in an- 
V., other academical diſtourſe, which he calls 
V 1! Parallelo della vita et del honore ; that 
Honour i is an immortality which cuts the 

wings of time to write our praiſes, and 

ſteals the ſithe af death to mow the fields of 

7275 2 le penne al Tempo per iſcrivere 

noſtre lodi, 205 ra la rr a norte Per 

or 


1 campi di glori 5 


CxirTGl. Perhaps ſuch bettet ſeem 
| lefs unnatural to the Italians, not only by 
the character of their language, but Wen 
there may poſſibly h be in their heads as well 
as in their towns, ſome ruins of their former 
martial glory, and triumphant arches. Nor 
yet will I own our language and genius 
have. leſs of what is truly noble, though they 
require a more natural and moderate tone. 


Fusox. Bees falling into expreſſions 
of. that. kind, or ſuch others as we have 
talked of in matter of metaphors, trangferr d 
terms, images, and repreſentations, an ex- 
act author will avoid ſeveral that are leſs ob- 
ſervable. Such as are ſome of thoſe you 
Vill find in this little French diſſertation © 

upon exactneſs of thought and expreſſion. 
For example: this Author finds fault with 
Voiture, for ſaying, I do not yet find the 
effett of your prediction. Becauſe, ſays he, 
predictions do not cauſe the things fore. 
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a and therefore he ſhould not have DraL. 


ſaid the effect, but the truth of FO _ 
diction. U 


Ts 1 indeed that ns 
ſion is not exact. Yet as the fault is only ob- 
ſervable to very accurate Readers, I ſhould 
fear too great a ſcrupuloſity, if I gave way to 

uch reflections. At this rate, many ele- 
gant expreſſions of the beſt Authors, muſt 
be condemn d. Thus Cicero will be carpt 
at for ſaying quædam ſuavitas coloris; nor 
ſhall we be allow d with him to ſay a picture 
has a great delicacy and ſweetneſs of colours, 
becauſe ſweetneſs belongs to the taſte, and 
colour to the Eye. In this kind I was 


ſtrangely ſurpriz d at thoſe antient Criticks 
who from obſervations of that nature, 
blame a ſentence of Cicero which ſeems to 
have a particular grace. The advantageous 
mien of Marcus Cælius, made him ſuffer 


ſome undeſerved aſperſions, becauſe he 


cou d not hinder people from thinking him 


a handſome man. Whereupon Cicero ſays 


in his defence, Id nunquam feret tam acer- 


be Marcus CæLius, ut eum peniteat non 


eſſe deformem natum. This they pretend is 
not exact, becauſe the word p nitet agrees 
not to things which include no free and 
deliberate fault. In which, ſays Gellius, 
theſe men look upon themſelves to be very 


4 Gallus Afinius, and Lergus — Apud A. Gel. Note. 


Lib. 17. Cap. 1. 
M 2 ſubtle 
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16% REFLECTIONS upor 
| D1aL. ſubtle *. But certainly by a very miſtaken - 
V. fubtilty. It is even becauſe repentance is re- 
| a. WY lative to a crime ; he might very properly 
ſay that Cælius did not repent that he was 
not born an ugly fellow, ſince there is no 
need of a real repentance for a falſe crime. 
As if he wou'd fay, he would never repent 
while his only crime was, not to be a Py 
e d and N dwarf. | 


— = ot, 


CLeanD. I am perſuaded your 14 | 
of Cicero is very juſt. However, that Criti- 
ciſm may give great light into the accu- 
racy which is requiſite in the choice of 

words. . And methinks by ſuch as the late 
exaniples, I ſee farther into the nature of 
exact Style, than I ſthou'd by along ſeries of 
rules. f | 
Eupex. It is farther to be oblerjed, aig 
excellent words, if not exactly ſorted toge- 
ther, make a vicious expreſſion. Juſt as 
excellent ſentences, if incoherent, make a 
very bad diſcourſe. In effect, what inco- 
Herent ſentences are to a diſcourſe, words 
of difagreeing ideas are to each expreſſion. 
And therefore when they have very dif- 
ferent or oppoſite notions, they are not to 
be join'd in the ſame period, unleſs one 
either corrects the vehemence, or inforces 
the weakneſs of · the other, or by the very 
joining them together makes up a third di- 
| | © In quo ibi viſt ſunt werborum penſuateres * | 
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ſtinct and proportionable idea, rather than Dias. 
keep their primitive oppoſition. Examples V. 
have been already given in this kind. Sol wwe 


ſhall rather mention two or three which may 
hinder the remark from being carry'd too 
far. Bellegarde * finds fault with one for 
talking of eyes arm d with all their charms, 
becauſe arms, and charms, raiſe different 
Ideas. This methinks is being over-appre- 
henſive of raiſing wars in the mind. And 
certainly that expreſſion has ſufficient de- 
fence from the arrows of Cupid. The ſame 
Bellegarde cenſures St. Evremont for ſay- 
ing 4 ſource of apprehenſions and of tears. 
A ſource of tears is regular, ſays this Cri- 
tick; but a ſource of apprehenſions is no 


leſs unknown than the ſource of the Nile. 


Now I can ſee no reaſon for this remark, 
but to make way for that profound piece of 
Erudition concerning the unknown ſource 


of that famous River. As for the fault he 


finds in burning the world by a deluge of 


fire, Iwill not abſolutely deny but that the 


terms of burning and deluge are of them- 


ſelves jarring notions. Yet we know what 


is meant by raining down fire; nor do I ſee 


what great impropricty of expreſſion there 


wou'd be, to ſay the crimes of the world 


deſerve it ſbou d be deſtroyed by a ſecond de- 


luge, not of water, but of fire. The rea- 


[TIE 
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REPLECTIONS thor 


DIAL. a of allowing theſe or the like expreſ. 


V. ſions, is this. Truth being a ſtrict confor- 


mity with the object, whatever is not true, 


* 


cannot be ſtrictly exact. Conſequently ex- 
actneſs, in the proper uſe of the word, ad- 
mits of no latitude, as truth does not. 
But as we often are ignorant of the real 
truth, and forced to be content with proba- 
bilities, ſo exactneſs is often taken for a 
plauſible agreement of Style with the ſubject 
in hand, and with reccived notions. And 
as truth excludes not the uſe of metaphors, 
and other figures of diſcourſe ; ſo it is not 
_ againſt exactneſs to take ſometimes a larger 
compaſs than will fall within the ſtrict terms 
of rule. It is a known faying, Impetratum 
eſt a ratione ut peccare ſuavitatis causd li- 
cerer. Nor is this to be underſtood only in 
leaving out ſuch letters as wou'd cut up- 
on one another in the pronunciation, or 
changing ſome letters for a ſmoother ſound, 
or the other methods of avoiding what 
is call'd Cacophonia; but alſo in metaphors, 
and other expreſſions, wherein reaſon has 
been prevail'd with, to receive ' notions 


Which are not exactly true, in fayour of a 


{weet and ae error. 


' CrITOM. From the a ak en 
you give, I perceive ſtill more, you are- 
far from ſo exorbitant a rigour as I began - 
to apprehend upon the firſt news of your 
diſliking Callicratess Style. We are now 


1 in 


* 


in a fair way of b upon Abe art of Duaz- 


Writing, and little will remain AO the 


Wee l ret 02 2 Dane has N 


Genie I wed 3 * 55 your 
judgment ſo well, that I foreſaw you 
would not long diſſent. I was ſure at leaſt, 
When J engaged you in the diſpute, it 
would not end in a quarrel. Though a 
leſſer matter ended formerly in a great War. 
A fault of Orthography- in the inſcription 
of a ſtatue, cauſed firſt a criticiſm ; this came 
to a hot diſpute, thence followed injuries, 
and from injuries a bloody war between 
the Magneſians and the neighbouring towns. 


And as Emmanuel Te ſaurs expreſſes it in 


his Cannocchiale i, Tei N 


| N 4 Barbariſm. u e 
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Eupox. By the ay that fort of clinching 


is frequent with the Italians, and ſo com- 


mon with that Author, that in one or two 


chapters only of the ſame book, he has; 


Traditioni ſono ſovente tradimenti, | 0 
tratto è un pertratto, preſo & preteſo, gio- 
vane diſſoluto & padrone aſſoluto, ſu le mem- 


brane delle membra, combattuto & battuto, 


&c. Theſe, eſpecially when frequent, are 


unpardonable. When rare, and as it were 


caſually incident, they may paſs. For un- 


ö leſs Lam miſtaken, even ee Gays, 1 
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Dual. Habuit inſectatoresihabuit ſoctatores: Cæſar, 
V. Who is of all Authors the leaſt pedantick 
P and affected. As commonly great perſons 
are moſt free from thoſe faults. I wiſhour 
writers were as free from other faults we 
have been diſcourſing upon, as from elinches 
and puns. The ſome are not totally free 
from theſe neither. But I fear thoſe other 
Faults are partly grown too ſtrong, partly 


will not be ow]•nd, nor CY we 
ib: of an caly e, * 


1 
{ 
| 


. . 


We bene nne nee wert 
victorious, they always affected that ſhort 
conciſe way of expreſſion which from them 
is calld Laconiſm.” But after their defeat 
by Epaminondas, they found in their hearts 
to make a long invective againſt him. 
Whereupon he only anſwer'd, I am glad 
T have at length 8 them to make 
their periods lo 1 hope you do not 
think our new . writers are not 
to be brought to a xreaſonable length of 
Style by any more gd means nen 


beating. 


) 


\ 


\GLeanD. 8 as Rooks of b me 

able pen might effect a conſiderable amend- 

| ment, and correct not only the affectation 
of brevity, but alſo the making a kind of 

| antitheſis in almoſt” every period; 

thruſting bold metaphors, -and-new-coin'd 
Words into every line, with more regard 
8 | N r 
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to: the ſound than ſenſe. I cou'd name Drar. Y 
ſome who might go a great way in cor- V. 
recting thoſe. corrupt and vicious ways of Wwyay 
writing, and by the examples and rules they 
would give, might make a very effectual ; 
. towards the ſettling and aſcertain- 
im our language, and a compa OE of 
TR : 1 
> Budorx. I am ain one u migbt find 
orc excellent hands for ſo. uſeful a deſign, 
But though I am perſuaded their remarks 
wou'd be excellent, and their correctneſs 
of writing a great pattern, and no leſs in- 
ſtructive than the beſt of rules; yet J fear | 
thoſe who cry they write to the humour J 
of the age, will hardly be reclaimd. Tis 
ſaid that Auguſtus with a word of command 
cou d 3 frogs leave off croaking. As 
this is ſufficiently fabulous, fo, I am ſure 
enough, that he could not, though Horace 
helped him with the voice of his ſatyrs, ſi- 
lence the impertinent writers of his time. 
Corrupt Writers are like Fanaticks in reli- 
gion, of alt ſects the hardeſt to be convinced, 
and the moſt ſtrangely addicted to their 
CLEAN D. And as Fanaticks gain proſe- 
lytes, ſo thoſe writers gain admirers by the 
ſame way. That is, by applying more to 
' Fancy than to judgment, and to the ſenſes 
More — to reaſon. Accordingly a 
1 uc 
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REFLECTIONS upon 


DiL. ſuch phraſes as raiſe the imagination, and 
V. ſtrike upon the ear with the moſt airy ſound; 
Ou where the pleaſure being ſenſual, can'be 


had with the leaſt immateriality of thought; 
while thinking accurately, and chuſing the 
moſt ſolid rather than the moſt ſounding 
expreſſions, requires a more judicious care 
than their fiery temper will admit. Hence 
they often, make me reflect, that one might 
ay of them as Mr. ene does of nn 
well; © ; 


«, ie farpetted bis notions as they fell, 
And if they rhyw'd and ratil'd, all 
* Was well, 

| Ai Scher "Oe they alas me think as an 
Author who ſpeaking of one being wrapt 
in an extaſy, to uſe a greater ſound, call d 
it an Antiperiſtaſis. Being told this fig- 
nified a very different thing, the harmo- 
nious Author anſwered, at leaſt it is a rr 
ſounding word. 


Epox. And by their . affect 
tion of Oppoſites (which is the general ſource 
of falſe thoughts and vicious expreſſions) 
they put me in mind of a compariſon 
uſed by Paſcal". He ſays, thoſe Authors 
who to make an antitheſis force their words, 
are like thoſe who make falle windows for 


. g— 


„ Penſeds de Mr. Paſcal, d 


Gay, 


PN 
- © 
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ſymmetry. Their rule is not to ſpeak accu- DIar. 
ately, but to make ſet figures. May I not V. 
add, that as falſe windows are ſometimes a Www 
kind of an ornament, but give no light, ſo 
thoſe forc'd figures add ſometimes to the 
ſeeming grace, but never to the true light 
of a diſcourſe. And as falſe windows, if 
multiply'd, are only a great number of ar- 
guments that the architect or ſituation. was 
very bad, ſo thoſe frequent figures only 
make the Author s indiſpoſition be more ob- 


ſervable. 


CrkAMD. Above all, in moral and grave 
ſub ects, that affectation of Style ſhou'd ever 
be avoided. For either people will think no 
real good is deſign d, and conſequently none 
will be wrought, while they find you play- 
ing with words; or you will make them 
begin to fear adeſign of ſmoothly impoſing 
upon them, and they will ſtand as much 
upon their guard for fear of being over- 
reach'd by. your figures and ſophiſtry, as 
they wou'd for fear of being overſeen in 
their cups, and overborn with ſophiſticated 
Wines. Which is a compariſon I remem- 
ber in Ariſtotle, in his books of Rhetorick. 


Eupox. When once an ambition of 
Rn Ake witty has gain d the head, 
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REFLECTIONS por 


'D1aL. it is little reflected how ill that levity of 


V. Style agrees with a grave ſubject. And 
wo whatever the ſubject is, that ambition 


has this general inconvenience, that, as 


Tacitus: ſays of princes *, 455 If they empty 
their treaſury by ambition, they will fupply 
it by crimes ; 4 thoſe Ae on, . are 


over- ambitious of appearing witty, when 
they find their ſtock grows low, are caſt 


upon a thouſand unwarrantable licences, 
And if they feem to have gain'd any.. ap» 
plauſe by this criminal eloquence, (if you 

will let me uſe fo fierce an expreſſion) 


| Their raſhneſs increaſes beyond all MEE 


mi Agrippe. 


CriroM. They ſhou'd reflect it is not 
every one has the fortune of Alexander, 
to make his raſhneſs prove glotious', For 
my part, I am now ſufficiently perſuaded 
that great regard muſt be had to rules, 
and am now reclaimed from the prejudice 
which before made me apt to miſ- apply a 
faying of our noble Briton, Galgacus, in 
the life of Agrippa by Tacitus. Among 
other reaſons to incenſe the Britons againſt 


the _— of the Romans, he fays®, 


When of a flouriſhing populous country the 


. IC : * bs 
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x eee ambitione . — per ſcelera ſupplendum 


erit. Tacitus, Annal. lib. 2. 


' 1 Cum prfid ofſt ubique fortuna, temerita in glorigm coſt 


Curtius, lib. 3. 
4 = Ubi ſolitmginew faciunt, . eppellant.. mann in 


have 
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haue made 4 deſert, they call it peace. Dian; 
Thus, (ſhou d I formerly have ſaid) when Y: 
thetyranny of criticks has brought eloquence v 


to bate, and mean expreſſions, they will 
call it accuracy. But now I perccive there 
is more to be fear d from a lawleſs liberty, 
than from the ſeverity of rules. Eſpecially 
(ſince there is a rational judicious way of 
expreſſion, which maintains a great part of 
its beauty even after a long courſe of years 
has brought many changes into the language 
and humour of people) I cannot but con- 
clude, that it is preferable to the airy, the 
florid, the bold expreſſions, which hardly 
paſs beyond a ſhort wonder. 


Eupox. I ſhall not hereupon pretend to 
determine with all the accuracy of Mr. Ia 
Chambre, in what true beauty conſiſts in 
general, nor in particular that laſting beauty 
of a Style. But to give a hint at the main 
point; it is obvious to remark, that what 
is beautiful is termed agrecable, and that 
agreeable is a relative term. Farther, that 
when we ſay one is a beautiful or agreeable 
perſon, we do. not only mean he has a 
juſt proportion or agreement in the parts 
and features, but that from this agreement 
there ariſes naturally in the beholders a 
liking and approbation, tho ſome may 
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REFLECTIONS: upon 


D1at- poſſibly be found, either -ſo- unrefleing, 


or ſo viciated in eye or judgment, as not 


to perceive the beauty. Thus in writing, 
there is ſuch a proportion of words and 


thoughts to the ſubject, the author, and 
circumſtances of both, as is naturally agrec- 
able to every. ſound judgment, however 


ſome readers may be inſenſible to its charms. 


And in both caſes the agreeableneſs to 


others, flows from the agreement of the 


parts in the thing itſelf, and is conſequently 
more laſting than all beauty that GP 
on borrowed ornaments. _ 


Cr xAND. I remember a compariſon of 


Cauſin, which methinks gives a pretty con- 
ception of the difference between the arti- 
ficial ways of writing, and that you call 
natural. Take, ſays he, ſome curious 
landskip of woods, groves, hills, fountains, 
and whateyer you can imagine. Capable to 
compleat a pleaſing object. It will pleaſe 
you at firſt more than nature itſelf. - The 
painted birds upon every bough, ſhall ſtrike 
your eye with a more agreeable view, than 
to ſee the ſame in reality. But the plea- 
ſure is not ſo laſting. Nature ſoon reſumes 
the juſt preference, and is more permanent 
in the pleaſure it affords. It is fo in your 
airy metaphorical Styles; ; they pleaſe at 


firſt, but the pleaſure is not laſting. | And 
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here, moreover, I cannot but reflect that, Dae 
however, many will. ſtill be judging of V. 
Styles as they do of Pictures, 5 the gay 


neſs of the colours. 


- CR1TOM, It is certainly as ridiculous to 


give all ſubjects the ſame air of expreſſion, 


as to give all paintings the ſame luſtre of 


colours. Yet where the nature of the ſub- 
ject requires a leſs florid turn, it muſt ſtill 


keep a beauty and nobleneſs of air that 


ſuffers it not to fall into deformity or 
meanneſs. Thus, although natural appre- 
henſion may be allowed to make the blood 
of a Heroine retire at the near view of a 
cruel death, from the cheeks to the heart, 
yet Taſſo methinks gives a great inſtance 
both of the beauty and generoſity of So- 
Fhronia, of whom, when now tyed to the 
ſtake, ſhe ſaw the fire juſt lighting about 
her, he ſays „, That upon ſo dreadful a 
fight, a natural horror chang'd indeed her 
looks, yet to a colour that was rather white 
than pale. * 


'E ſmatriſee it bel volto in un 00 | 
e non e el mares ma candore. 


Perhaps you will think this too nice and 


too gay aſtroke of the poet in ſo moving 
a ſubject. Nor ſhall I Examine it in that 


Vieruſalemme. Canto 2. Stanza 26. 


regard. 


EEFLECTIONS. „ 


"IN? regard. But ſomething of the difference 
V. between white and pale in her looks, 18 
what reſembles the right e 0 98 | 


preſſion UpoH Ar occaſions. 


| - Kuvios: While we arc thus running 1 
the more general reflections which we have 
ſufficiently conſidered before, I had like to 
— et a particular inſtance or two of uſing 

ing terms, which may help to a great 
| — of avoiding this fault, which is apt to 
be very much overlooked by careleſs 
writers; tho it is ſo far ſubject to cenſure, 
that the reſpect we have to great authors 
will hardly make it excuſable. No one, 
for example, cou'd ever perhaps venture at 
bold faults more unblameably than Maton; 
yet I wou'd not be poſitive (tho mention 
this with great ſubmiſſion) that every good 
judge in theſe matters will allow of his 
viſible darkneſs , in the deſcription of the 
flames of Hell. Palpable' darkneſs is 4 
conſectated expreſſion from Holy Scripture, 
and naturally grounded in the chicknelz of 
vapours. But I fear vi/ible darkneſs will 
be no more excuſed than to have ſaid, how 
deep a ſilence ſtrikes my eur? When terms 
of this kind arc kept at ſomething greater 
diſtance, they are not at firſt ſo obſervable, 


and conſequently not ſo apt to revolt the 
readers mind, if [ may uſe that expreſſion, 
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ſa common with the Frenc 
ey, ate obſerved 
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proportion to their ; oppoſiti 
herence. But let me add, t 
Sound muſt not make one too quick i nk 
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of the ſame terms; not only meaning 2 | 
/ conſtant particularity of cadence, or a fre- 
quent, ener kind of a fi ingular jog, but 
alſo of Phraſes which often return dy the 
cateleſs, the forgetful, or the affected writer. 


Efpecially ſuch expreſſions, as, like rhimes 


and compariſons in poetry, ate vorn ont 
by frequent uſe, and are become 'poſitively 


flat by repetitions. Whereupon I remem- 


ber a friend of mine made a copy of verſes, 
which tho defective in the poetical part, 
yet ſeem to be a juft explication of the fault 


5 de cenſures, and whereof? tetain theſe fol- 


ages in ene authors. . 


His Chariot s now berome a hac 


lowing, in which he . 
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| att my rays, and hide my 
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To W rbagght which Picchirs ner will 


b ve 
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Hr Mon Momus foon rell him with 
His foaming Hovſos ſpend br hour nnd 


Whip d by each hag-rid Fancy of the age. 


Some him this, and ther way, 
Some fare hin ther Fr ſore 22555 


One ſtarce begin, to whip 'em to the 7 * 
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His bluſhing cheeks ſo — 18 adorn, 


end che Sun came uſher d by the morn. 


Tube 8 en youu the Fun is rum! 0 


Kae ico, A cir ſtars by night, 
vn Boileau, whom one. might 465 think 
Horace hag bettergaught,can make himblink, 
Ard tire, both Sun and. 45 uit h thread bare 


tar F 1 adi +66 


+3 #4 "+ 


Of: cara) wg. round, the work cen a 


glories. 5 
+ Crna. Under favonr I fhall preſurge to 
tel. von, that if you had gone any farther, I 
ſhou'd: have been tempted to think that your 
Poet, ee too far the different 
Ways in hi 
wond have run him down again by a tire- 


ſome cnurſe of all the tail he and his horſes 


= 1 employed in. However (if you 
ee me leave to ſpeak once more in 


2 


ch others. have, abuſed. the Sun, 


hebean ſtyle) before he * to water 
N his 
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Drar. his horſes this evening, 1 cannot but take 
V. notice that in all the accuracy you have been 


Aw diſcourſing upon, nothing has Wo ag 


18 * 4 mann furs, 
Fibos! It is fo viſible that bete Si 
matical faults in the conſtruction, are either 
frtequent or grols ſs, there can be no manner 

of perfection in Wuritiag, that methinks it 
were needleſs to. inſiſt upon them. Eſpe- 
clally ſince to run thro* niceties of that na- 
ture is much too lopg and tedious a work 
for converſation. This at leaft may be here 
obſerved, that Ace 'Gramimarians them- 
ſelves are not agreed, it wou d be imperti- 
nent to cavil at a Style otherwiſe commend- 
able, or not to paſs over ſuch, as one ma 


reaſonably think cord not ſo well be ill. 


terate Miſtakes, as ſudden Lapſes of the pen 
or printer; or to be nibling at dubious points 
of orthography,” as if they were hired to 
make the Errata of anthoks,”” e | 


©: 2Oxiabrn: Methigks to 1 induſtricuſiy 


idle in * 2 — all the little faults 0 
that nature, is li og ſending 
to gather all the Cobwebs of Rome, not 


with any concern for neatneſs, but for mere 
cutioſity to know the quantity of them, 
' which he found amounted to ten thouſand 
Han ne Sequ 15 we were _ to tun 


. 9 _ 


Ae unc f STYLE 7 57 
We. thou. add what 


mighty p rudence adviſes his ſon, that in the 
art of <2), By 


or the fr equent tak; 


n 


ſame conſequence We ſhou d examine what | 
climate or weather ſhou'd be choſen to be 


exact; we ſhou'd, in fine, be particular too 
upon the conſtitution of body requiſite to 
the lame effect. For what was Cited above 
from Mr. Cowley in the ſpirit of a poetical 
image, is true in proſe, that, like the Hal. 
cyon, wit commonly muſt have fair weather 
to breed in. And it is true what Calli- 
crates ſays, that ſome men can hardly talk 
ſenſe unleſs the ſun ſhines out; and that if 
| man would make nice remarks, he might 


almoſt tell in what F. a * Was 


writ. 


Evpox. I ſuppoſe you will —— 


* Weather-glaſs or Almanack as ne- 


ceſſary to be conſulted for exact writing, 
as Ariſtotle and Quintilian. But to return 
to the point concerning ſome ſmaller faults 


in writing, it is obſervable that ſome ſuch 


are incident to good authors, but not there- 


fore excuſable in them ſelves. Thoſe are 


+ 74.3 04 Ace es on FED 


| Enki gras 


© Mr. 


N 3 l not 


— 


the ink ought to be fluent, — 
and the pen ENG left. the illneſi of that, © 

25 up hairs 0 a pen, 
feen ou out f the road of your former 
ſenſe, and line of invention. And by the 


— 
Mr, Osburn with D1 Le 


'F 


a 
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Diaz. not to paſs for right, nor to be made p 
V .. cedents, though br, are not on the © 
Kae to be made capital blemiſhes in the re. 


df that ſmaller nature are fre 


- to talk Soleciſms out of policy with 


1 


© 4 


putation of the author. The beſt of men 
have ſmall frailties, and the beſt of authors 
have intervals of a forgetful or haſty negli- 
gence. Thus Rapin having faid, nothing 
is more e ſmooth than the Style 'Zenof phon, 
in the very next words he adds, the i- 
rings c Livy are fe more ſmooth. But this, 
in ſuch, a: one as R apin, is mere inadver- 
tency, and not to Ke mention'd by way of 
cents, but of caution. The ſame I ſhou'd 
think; what he aid before, that we fou d 
Write with that exattneſs of j 7 wt, 
which nothing eſtapts which it not 

£2048... There is too much of Jy imy in 
the terms of judgſnent and judicious, for 
an e expreffiod ; but he has too little 
of ſuch faults to be Eriticized for them 129525 
any thing of ſeverit x. . 


Ciro Notwithſtanding the Glide I 
find i in. myſclf as to requiring Accuracy, 1 
cannor but be very much pleaſed ith n that 
fair allowance for lenity due to good writers. 
In return, I will own that where faults oo : 
ent, r 
are inexcuſable. Gondamor, "ou now, ufed 


Jo” The ſubtle . found "the 


— . 
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King. ook a pleaſure in laughing at his ex- DISL. 
pre and he wiſely preferted the inte- V. 
reſt of his favour, ro the repute of his o. WYW 
Latin. But 1 do not ſee how the like li- 
berty may be taken by authors, tho I fear 
ſome would make, uſe of the ſaying of 
 Gondamor for a cloak to their i 
ox careleſſneſs, when he reply d to the King 
I ſpeak like a King with an uncontrolled 
<- liberty of ſpeech, and your Majeſty like 
« a Grammarian, as if you fear d the Rid 
Wk ces” mid ind Rule.” | | 


upon I have dready: cufficiendly 0010 
you my mind upon the difference between 
à reafonable freedom, and an uncontrollable 
liberty in theſe matters. As to the faults 
which we have conſidered, there occurs to 

me a remark which at firſt will ſeem a pa- 
radox. It is, that ſome faults are not faults 
till they are corrected. Expreſſions other- 
wiſe faulty and irregular at the bottom, yet - 
are pardonable at leaft, when it is viſible } 
you did not deſign them for exact and ri- 9 
gotouſly true: A clear Irony, or poetical | 
| Notion, or a pleaſant Metaphor, make them | 
blameleſs or agreeable. But when you of- 
fer to correct them, they become inexcuſable 
if what follows by way of correction is not 
perfectly true and exact. I have here at hand 
an example from Balzac*. 22 to 8 
1 . 
| N 4 friend, 1 


1 * 
- 
— — — 


. 
3 


1B. REFLECT-LON:S n 
Dita, friend, and giving an account of bleeding 
V. one night, he rubs up the poetical notion | 
of purpurea anima, and the ſoul going out ] 
with the blood. Then he endeavours to be 
4 pleaſant upon the: matter of that lady ſpec: 
. Fuacle, at which, ſays he, t hene were 10 
| Hators, and calls his bed the amphis 
theatre of that ſanguinary affair. Ik now 
not how far you may approve of this Bal. 
Sibian kind of, eloquence. However all 
„ wau'd- paſs. Nor wou'd- I. cenſure | 
what he adds, Now I cant ſay I love you 
with all my ſoul, ſince I have loſt half * it. 
. The aluuſion to the poets taking the blood 
for, the ſoul, is clear. But when he pre- 
nds to correct the matter by ſaying, t 
beak regularly, I can only tell yau tbat I 
ve on with my whole ftrengths. I can. 
ugt forbeat thinking the correction makes 
3 it: inexcuſable, For ſure, he had loſt half 
| bis ſtrength, no leſs than half his ſoul. And 
K here, among other {cnlcs, that. A Horace 
e plates as! 28% 20's bac dert 


£ % 3 — Nei * 


Is vitium cedit cup Ha- 4 Cares arte, 


And. 0m Gentlemen, tho' by. the fall 06 

= the day I perceive we have made a long 
ſeſſion, yet I will make bold to ſum up the 
chief heads of hat has been ſaid, and what 
I take to be requiſite to an accuxate Style. 
Clearnels * muſt be put with 


"7 | Axiſtat ie, 


n 
122 
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* ph * * 
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Aceot icy of) STYLE /* 


Ariſtotle * „ in the firſt place: for * * 


Dextinitivated only to explain our thoughts, 


Hence the moſt genuine and proper words . 


ate commonly the beſt. Metaphors muſt be 
2 moderation, ſo as neither to turn 
ænigmatical nor poetical, flat nor childiſh, 
nor too great or too little for the purpoſe. 
Phaakos. affected ;;figurcs, antithetical jars, 
puns and clinches, words borrow'd with 
too great freedom from other languages, 
or from ſubjects commonly unknown, and 
joining old and new words 3 
ng less to be avoided. e bes 
Worm ba: Han 280 
25 CrrAxp. Pardon my W yOu. to 
mention a,zfiexce compariſon of Balzac, 
which juſt now occurs upon that point. 
He compares the joining ſuperannuated 
words with others of modern uſe, to the 
tyrannical cruelty, of him, who the Poet 
| telle Hed mg Mug 30, dead bodies 
Hirt, 


Mortus quin etiam  Jungebaz corpora Vivis. 


I Ronen. To proceed: the cadence muſt 
neither grate the ear by harſhneſs, nor tire 
it: with an homogeneal ſmoothneſs. As to; 
the length of periods, tis in their common 
en as rener the moſt extended 


n 2 nn S FRO 


ele 


1 zürtus wt ane it, A ut ne 
ara, 


E neque * „ 
cip: 2. 
ben 50 5 1350 
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moderate pace; ſo the mind is ſoon weaty 
of following thoſe impetuous Styles Which 
| hurry it along, and thoſe which in the con- 
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Dia. are not the moſt agreeable. Theſe do ra- 
V. ther fatigue thay pleaſe the eye, and thoſe 
Pp 9 rather tire thin divert the mind and ear. 
On the other ſide, thoſe authors diſpleaſe 


no leſs who ſeem afraid of making a geriod 
reach beyond a line. How that way of 


Writing can be call d eloquence, I know 


not; as I am ſure it has more of ſtarr and 
fally, than of diſcourſe : eſpecially where 
the author ſpeaks alone. For in es 


it may be often connatural not to carry on 
the thoughts too long, converſation runni 
more upon the ſudden flaſn, than the ſe. 


date management of ſtudied and finiſh'd I- 
deas. In a word: The Style of thoſe books 


which are often entitled CharaFers, I ne- 
ver admired in thoſe very books, and much 


leſs when uſed in other matters. Again; 
as not only running or jumping, but creep- 
ing along, tires one more than walking a 


trary extreme ſeem to creep; but willing - 
ly continues with one of a moderate equal 


tenour. Finally, there muſt be an invio- 
lable conformity to the rules of conſtruc- 
tion, and above all, to ſtrict reaſon and 
truth; all which, I by no means pretend 
of mine, for 
upon what 


10 deliver upon any auth 
J have no pretence to any, 


I think is the opinion of thoſe great men 
Whoſe authority has been ever acknow- 
1 _  tedgd 


— 


„ „ on” 


AecbνEe f STI. 


ledgd as unqueſtionable/ by the conſent of Diar../ 
the beſt ages of writing, and not to be re V. 
verſed by thoſe bold authors, who wou'd WYw 
have no rule beſides their © Own: 1e and | 
humour. on 


Cnrroxl. Upon the authority and rea- 
ſons which have been alledged, and within 
the bounds which haye been ſet to exceſ- 
ſes of Criticiſm, I fully aſſent to your o- 
pinion ; and am perſuaded, the reflections 
which have been made upon this ſubject, 
by ſinking deeper into my mind, will make 
me hereafter frame a better judgment of 


the books I read. 


\ Evpox. I began to fear you would * 
with the author of The Method to Science, 
in his long-winded preface, that Rules 
ſinking de W * Soul, become a limb 


of the juag 


Cxrrox. A f limb of jau is a very 
, odd notion. {| 


' 2 . Wl 


. Evpox. So are ſeveral others of that Au- 
thor, whoſe opinions and reaſons ate more 
unaccountable than his expreſſions, as 1 
ſhall take occaſion to evince whenever you 
pleaſe we ſhou'd diſcourſe out our diffe- 
rences in ae. At b 1 fear, 
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Drall. we ſhall make the c 
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Rill arrive in time. 
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the ſigin of theſe papers, from 
— one whom you know to have 
Ska, no'lefs averſe from long Letters, than 
from long Styles. Nor could any thing, leſs 
than the deſire of letting you ſee, how 
much 1 enter into your Ideas upon the 


ſubject of our 1 3 


* I ag 41 "1 
me ſo far. bas eq Kt 0 N yori 
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Mon 8 than cou'd 
having attow'd me here ſome 


hours to myſelf, I fell to reading Quinti- 


as confine the Reællection . of dut di 


lian. He is one of your favourite Authors, 
and ſince it was upon your advice I began 
to A hig, I hope you will more Eaſily 
exctife tlie trouble 1 preſume to * 
in ſending my I e upon 


I have ſcarce inſiſted upon any, but ſuc 


upon Accuracy of Style. Of ſome. — 
have made an 8 with a little mix- 


ture of (Paraphraſe. Ot 


to know, whether ae 


 kave..been! of too 


welt acquainted: with'thernicery of Nuin- 


ers 1 have epdea- 
vourd” mrerly to tranllate: Vo ate too 


Tan kee Ne e and hole 
Turn of bis Expeciſion, not to ſec howhard | 
it is tõ give” them their full ſtrepgth* and 

beauty in another Language. Nov Aid T 
ever imagine I cou'd equal ſo great an Ori- 
ginal. What I have done, was only to im- 
print more deeply in my mind the 2 Ci- 
ples he delivers. And I ſend wed bo 


on the: notions you chigfly — te 


3 preg -me-.tq- read his Lf urions. "The 


patts of . | 


whithe3 have aided, from zime to time, 


were not taken as the beſt (for that Waud 
diffiouira choice): but as | 
n pen; and as they ſcemd 

| prope 


ry ol 


cents 17 sri 


proper to lead you to the 
you might be curious to ſee, 
1 been true to my Anchor and Deſign. 


x x was now at che tenth Chapter of the 
firſt: Book, before I thought of 


| was, I think; ö 
dice to Criticiſm, which made me imme- 


ture, ſince; as Cicero ſays, what ſeems harſh 
at firſt, wilt grow ſmooth by 


be ſupported : That ſeveral” words, though 
otherwiſe extremely fitted to their ſubjeas, 
would not be allow d but upon the judgs 


ment of antiquimy : That an exact diffe- 
rene muſt be obſerved between words 


which the freedom of converſation admirs, 
and the accuracy o writing abſolutely re- 
jels!: Thar: upon tie whole, words are to be 
erainind by Reaſon, Antiquity, Authori: 
ty and Cuſtœn ; the reaſon of them is conv 


e. — oblervatio, ſus {cribentibue. 
vation. 


— 


penning 
down my remarks : where obſerving what 


diately write down; what he adds: That 
ſometimes however; we muſt boldiy ven- 
he tempers the freedom, by . that 
meer coining of words at 'pleaſure, will not 
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Nation. Antiquity gives them a kind of Ma- 


ijeſty and Religious Veneration . Their Au- 
thoxity is to be taken from Qrators or Hi 


ftorians : for Poets are often excuſed by 


the meceffity of Metre. And when the 


quantity admits either, the choice of a leis 
zuſual word is allowed to their humour cot 


e then take the judgment of: a great Au- 


thor form Reafon, ànd even a miſtake is 


thought graceful, when we follow ſome 
eminent Guide. But cuſtom is, in fine, the 


:miaſt certain rule of words, whereof ſuch 


only are 10 be uſed; as, Hike money, bear 
the publick ſtamp ; and ſſill in all theſe; 


2 r een judgment is abſoluely 


| requiſite." > Nd beet od 215 arora 


nr [ity OTH: ls 3 it v no nino 151m 

gle I it were in the prefeht view: of my te 
1 willingly obſerve to:2y8a 
that {what our: Author has at the rHů ff 


tliis chapter, ſhews that the antient Ex. 
lagiſts, hotwithſtanding all their learning 


could often fall, ino leſs than the modern 
Gentlemen of that Prade, into very ridis 
culous derirations. Sucli are thoſe he men; 
tions of Stella quaſi 


rent; Mitalbs Tura Pena Peraur uu 


5 r 


1 © mM te ras error bone oft, magnds dace;” 
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luminic ſtiila; Cietebey 
quaſi cælites, quia aner grauiſſim wa- 
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is no better than if I ould Tap, 


1 Ve rnula, Der 
| daquay, Jaquais. How Alfans is deſcended 


Aqcnnacy of * 


But. Who, lays. he, may not hope to to be 


pardoned any ſtrangeneſs in this Kind,” fince 
eyen the learned Varro tells you Aer is 
calld ſo, quia in eb Agitur aliqui? Which 
a Field is 
call'd fo,.. becauſe it is fill' d. And when 
the ſame J. arro will, have Merula be, 
mera-volans, quia ſola volat, I think there 
is no need . any farther inſtance, to ſhewy 
how far the humour may be apt to lead. I 
dare anſwer for it, you here call to mind the 

enealogical line of Diaper to King Pipin. 
Fart is a ſtroke of Ety mological Fetaldry 

I cou'd not imagine wou d be ever equall'd,. 


till I found * how Mr. Menage derives W. 


on. from Barbarus, in a direct line, chus 

Barbarus, barbaricus, | baricus, 951046 
Laricus, guaricus, guar! > £argus, Largo, 
gargonis, jargon; and aquazs from Verna; 
„ Vernulacatus, lacaius, 


from Equus, I know not; but the Che- 
valier de Cailly in lis Petites Pocſies (peaks 


| * it in a Way that has pleaſed Bouhouts*.. 


* "Aifana, vient Eq "ſans dodte * 5 
ais i faut avoiier auſ t, 

2 venant dela 118 ON 

v 4 bien — 5 roure. 527 
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| Wich verſes, J did büt ju thitik of, 2s 
T lately enter d into one 'of the Walks here, 
which you ſay are made for the Muſes, 


eee ene 


. Te 70. be fare,” fis as hon 5 Wien 
ana muſe from Equus come. 
Rt # grant that trotting far from 570 
Has Frangely chang 4 him on the wa Way. 
Now, Sir, to return. to what, 18 Kee FY 
my, preſent purpoſe. roy takes no- 
tice in the beginning of the elcychth 9915 
ter, that old Words, beſides the au on 
of age, have the ed of novelty, W 
reſumed again after ſome interval fe diſt FI ; 
and therefore carry With them both a kind 
of antient majeſty and "new delight? FA ut : 
1 But that mödetzrioh muſt be Had oe 
: to uſe them frequently, and be remarkable 
5 in them. Becauſe nothing 3 is e 
ble chan affectation. uia ibi UT 117 75 
aſfectatione. Nor muſt they be too © | 
lete, and brought down. too far from, the 
days of yore; or ſuch as ate quite 6 te- 
: rated by time, and laid in oblivion, , and 
4 ſcarce uriderſtood. by the learnedeſt "Ati 
: quaries. However ſome antient Words are 
N e * — nn 


Et authorit atem antiquit atis 3 
eee ſimilem ba. lebe; e iſs 


2 R n 
1 F [1 7 
3 AT FILA 
A : of i 
0 5 - 


1 0 9 
** * 129 : 
, - wp * 


„ eee ＋ e 


almoſt heterodox or prophane, not to pre- On 


fer them 5 others. Sed illa mutari ves 
Religio, & conſecratis utendum eſt. 

perſpicuity being the firſt quality of a 9 
fect Style, how vicious muſt that be, which 
ſtands in need of an interpreter} Let this 
be then the rule, that of old words, the 
Ga. are the beſt, and of new ones the 


M UCH of the fa me moderation holds 


in authority. For tho' one might think 
him. ſecurely blameleſs, who takes words 


from, great Authors, yet it is to be con- 


ſider d what they have cſtabliſh'd, and nor 
only what . they - haye practiſed in thoſe 
times but certainly would not, if they 
lived in theſe. Quæ nec ipſi jam dicerent. 


As to cuſtom, he gives an ae 
caution (Chap. 12.) that it is to be conſi- 
der d, and well agreed on, what deſerves 
that name. Becauſe, ſays he, if that be 
called cuſtom which moſt people do, it 
will prove a dangerous Rule, no leſs of 
| words than of manners. For ſince when 
are men grown ſo good, that what is beſt 
is moſt univerſally, liked? Hard drinking, 
for . and other licentious practices, 


oh. 1 — * — 
* Ergo novorum 2 erunt maxim? verers ; & veterum, 
mind nova. e 


| Multùm ert non ſol um guid Sir, ſed etiam quid 
0 3 | 23-1 ate 


. 
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_=— are common; but ſo contrary to Reaſon; 

EC | that they cannot deſerve the name, or have 

| the credit of cuſtom. Accordingly,' every 
corrupt way of expreſſion, tho commonly 
uſed, muſt not paſs for an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 
For the vulgar commonly ſpeak the worſt, 
and often applaud too, in the wrong place. 
Whence, in matter of expreſſion the agree- 
ment of the learned, and in point of man- 


| ners, the conſent of the virtuous, is what 
. alone ſhould pas for une n 


| 


Tn 18 caution, Bulinins, I cg Wo 
will like the more, becauſe ſo oppoſite to 
their cant, who ever talk of writing to the 
- humour of the age; which will be often 
found no leſs viciated in writing,” -than 


rebellious, immoral, and * in 
Venere 


My Aicher $ SE DIA 7250 en 

Orthography, and little grammatical Nice- 

| ties, are ſomething out of my way, except 
the concluſion ; where he ſays, that altho' 

too much trifling in the matter is to be 

; _ avoided, yet it is folly to pretend, that 

| - Accuracy in ſuch minute points, is a clog 

to readineſs and ſharpneſs of wit, and ſub- 

a limeneſs of expreſſion. - For tho what he 
6 ſomewhere calls ig ima n a” 


SE 


— 
* - 


_— 


m „chende FRO vocabo co enſum FUR 
| ; fone vivendi, en banerum. " 


verſitas, 


9 7 b 5 Wo 
* * Fi V * * 0 * Mi 
: - : » 8 3 FW » 
- * . 
I} m2 a * 
- 
1 * 


hærentibus. 


* 
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verſit at, and what. here he terms anxieties 
and mere cavilling, he owns may break or 
mince a genius, and work it into'meanneſs* ; 

yet he adds, that ſince Cicero, Cæſar, and 
Meſſala were ſo diligent i in obſerving and 
recommending nicety in theſe minute mat- 
ters, we muſt conclude they are to betaken 


in the FAY « to leni, but not to take 
one 55 | 


by 5 ck but think it Ren — 
from the following Chapter (147%, that 


to raiſe the mind to a nobleneſs of thought, 


and ſublimeneſs of expreſſion, he recom- 
mends reading of Herozck verſe: That Tra- 
Ku help, and L Jricks nouriſh the ſame : 

hat from thence is drawn a grandeur of 
ſpirit and life, and the beſt tincture. Pro- 


vided we. take not only the nobleſt Au- 
thors, but the pureſt places. Leſt in Ho- 


Yace, for cxample, and ſeveral of the Greek 
Authors, innocence and purity ſhould be 


8 in Fach elevation of thought v. 


| Tu HE N he proceeds to obſerve, that the 
Ae though they had more wit than 
118 Joengumm Plerique fe imgenio 1 


a Neo ipſe ad extremam uſdue anxietatem & cavillationes 
deſeendendum, atque in his ingenia concidi & comminui credo. 

© Non obſtant 4 diſcipline per illas euntibus, ſed circa illas 

p Sublimitare 1 Heroici carminis aſſurgat animus, & ex mag- 
non rerum ſpiritum ducat, & optimis imbuatur, &c. 
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arte valuerunt, are the beſt models, and 
ſingularly uſeful in teaching the true gra- 
vity of words in their Tragedies, and the 
moſt genuine elegancy of them in their 
Comedies. Beſides that the whole Oeco- 
nomy and management, is better, more 
reaſonable, and more exact in them, than 
in moſt of the modern, who think there 
is no beauty nor ſtrength of eloquence but 
in Sentences, in whatever work. Qui om- 

nium operum ſolam virtutem ſententias 
taverunt. From thoſe a kind of ſacred and 
manly eloquence is to be had, while mo- 
dern Authors are diſſolved into all the luxu- 
rics of Rhetorick, and all the vices of a ſoft, 
effeminate licentiouſneſs of N a5 of 

life . 9 Fo e 
Mb we are not always Gully in 1 
fame humour of writing down, even what 
we equally like in the Authors we read; 
ſo I was eaſy to perſuade myſelf that from 
this place, till the 34 Chap. of the 24Book, 
little or nothing occurr'd proper to my 
preſent deſign. But here, I could not but 
reflect, that the ſame reaſons he gives for 


ſetting young men immediately to the beſt 


maſters, tho' others, leſs able, might ſeem 
more caſy, and leſs apt to frighten with 
the ideas of too great a perfedtion, at the 


1 — 


— 7 * _- 2 


« Hs nos in omnia 6 genera, vitiague fiend, 


_ * - 
- 


Ac, f STYLE. 5 
firſt-entrance upon learning, or. more Wil- 
ling to candeſcend to the very firſt grounds; 
that; the ſame rcaſons, I ſay, hold for 
aiming from a: very firſt tryal, ata the per. 
fecteſt Style. 529900 3 8 Iii 
aꝛneid 8 25 & ln 20 if? mei 

IN effect, 1 ſhould: think, as he ſays, it 
is not hard to evince how important it is 
to begin with the beſt, and how difficult it 
is to correct any of thoſe vicious methods of 
Writing, Which are taken in theqfirſt tinc- 
ture. For then a double labour will be 
neceſſary; one of learning the right, and 
the other, far harder, fot unlearning the 
wiong . To which purpoſe he tells that 
Tuma heus, a great maſter of Muſick, re- 
quired of ſuch as came to his ſcliool after 
they had began in any other, double as 
great a ſalary as of thoſe who had learnt no- 
thing before of aby ohe elfe. N 3:6 

Wy! HOY 6 155 H 3% 39954 o 0 
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poſe; which I here omit (for it: wou d be 


much too long a work to mark all I find 
inſtructive in this excellent Author) he 
gives this; that the beſt are moſt natural 
and clear, which are the main qualities of 


eloquence. Whereas commonly thoſe of 


2 leſs capacity, rive to n big; as the leaſt 
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* Cum . adi — — p ir, & af ſuſeipi- 
dude; elemeutoram moleſtias minus ſuperba. 
© Geminarum ons G ann e 1 
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fellows” are moſt for ſtrutting and ſtanding 
a tip. toe, and the weakeſt are moſt for threat- 
ning*. And I take it, ſays he, for a prin- 
ciple;that all vicious, ſwelling, jingling} tink- 
ling expreſſions, proceed from weakneſs, 


not from ſtrength of genius; as a bloated 


and ſwelling body argues an infirm, not a 
ſtrong conſtitution And then too, as thoſe 
who leave the high road are apt to loſe 
themſelves, ſo the worſt of Authors are 
ſooneſt loſt in the obſcurity of "I 
notions N e oy" turns 517": 

$2 Monk 241 iD A n 1 
A Grrar. allay to * apprehenſions 


of too much ſeverity in the Accuracy he 


requires from the firſt! endeavours of Style, 
is What he delivers in ſeveral expreſſive 
compariſons in the 4th Chapter. Moſt of 
them are reduced to theſe. That requiring 
this early exactneſs muſt be ſo temper d. 
as not to hinder the growth of a young 
genius by too much parcimony, or forcing 
it upon too ſtrong and diſagreeable food 
the very way to keep it weak and meagre. 
Since perfection can neither be required 
nor expected from beginners; a fertile wit, 


a generous boldneſs of attempts, a ſprightly, 


re n ee een ene is OO 


4 * 


2 ; 
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or fares breves * lein, — hi ples ment 


minantur.” 


uv Us = te non robore ſed valetudine inflantac; & read 

itinere lapſi. plerumque drvertune. Erit ergo obſeurior | 
quique deim, ens 
S$* } to . 


aAccvifty bf) Srede 
to the dry, the ſteril and the timorous flow- 
neſfs,-which' is not ſo much the preſage of 
Accuracy, as the prognoſtick af a laſting 
Dullneſs. Too much fertility is not hard 
to be; remedied, but ſterility can never be 
conquer d. Wherefore I think too great 
a doſe of judgment in children, is the moſt 
unpromiſing ſign of a good wit. Where 
a youthful Style ſpreads too copiouſly at 
firſt, years and reaſon: will poliſh it till it 
is brought to the juſt compaſs. But if the 
firſt ground is too ſmall or too thin, your 
poliſning and working upon it will only 
Pierce it rhro and wear it away. Dry - 
neſs of Style is as bad for young wits, as 
an arid! foil for young plants. And it is 
tobe; feard thoſe; who are too much for 
curhing the ſallies of a youthful pen, miſ- 
take leanneſs for health, and weakneſs 
for judgment, and will make them both 
mean and deſponding, by filling them with 
apprehenſions, till they come to never ven- 
ture at any thing, by fearing every thing. 
Caution is however to be had with begin- 
ners, ſo to commend their wit, as not to 


20 


deceiye their judgment. Et emag d.. 


s 5 non e n 1100 
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ie abs i. Nes ess ieee „ d is qua. 


| 1 judicio pr eſumitur. 
$i-ab 3 init io tenuem nimis laminam eee, & quam 
4 atura altior rumpat. 
Et quod maxim? nocet, 2 omnia timent, nibilocgrantas. 
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Mi but HHR 

— my ped hve ill WEE be 
zinning of the 12th Chapter, which caſt 
me into reflections upon the prejudices 
which lately inclined me to join with thoſe 
who, as Quintilian ſays, would be apt to 
deſpiſe and ridiqule his diligence in laying 
down the rules of art, -contenting //them- 
ſelves with nature, and the vulgar methods 


of eloquence; and urging the authority ef 
a great orator, who being ask d What Was 
ſuch” and ſuch a figure of Nhetorict, n 
ſwer d, 1'khow not z but if they are fo he 


Te o ore ; "hp common prejudlce/ he 
gives in the 1375. Chapter, ſeveral reaſons 
why ſuch Authors as are either ignotant or 
contemners of rules, ate generally thought 
the moſt witty. Among others, ſome are 
theſe: That moſt things are apt to ſeem 
ſtronger When rough, than when poliſtrd 3 
and more numerous When looſe, or ſpread 
at random, than when collected into order: 

Thuhat the affinity between ſome virtues and 
vices, makes raſhneſs be . miſtaken for 
courage, and the prodigal for generous: 
That bold orators pleaſe by the fate of 
bold banterers, while men are apt to be 


| ee what-they 


—ůͤ mie 


n r hd fi ad rem pertineren, of infud i 
2 woud 
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Accbkier of) STI. 
Vvoud not ventute to ſay by themſelves ®: 
(Where, by the by, if we ate pleaſed with 
the danger they run, it is a greater argu- 
ment of our malignity, than of their wiſ- 
dom ) That it can hardly happen; but one 


whois always running too high. muſt now 
ald then meet with ſomething that is great: 
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That often chey gain the repute of wits 


by faying all that occurs, while accurate 
ub are confined to choice: That, in 
ine, the leaſt 
able diſtinction in the darkneſs of all things 
tound ; which was the compariſon of Twlly 
in the caſe*. He grants however, that one 
muſt' own, the rigour of rules takes ſome- 
thing away; but that it is like the file, 
which only takes off tlie droſs and rough- 
neſs, and | poliſhes rather than leſſens. Eo 
do minus eff quod litteræ (or liturc pn 
| 1 ny melius. 


ron this whole, in 1 8 as inthe 
Avery, the moderation and reſerve which 


ſparks: appear — N 


is moſt agreeable to every ſubject, and 


every prudent judge, is certainly preferable 
to thoks who in the pulpit baw], or bellow 
every thing out with a world of buſtling, 
puffing, ſtamping, thumping, and ſtrange 
fury of agitation: Tho, as he. farther ob- 
8 theſe tumultuous orators, who miſ- 


»  LibentiGme | — axdiunt que „ ee ibs nolwiſſent.. 
d de lumina non inter umbras, quemadmodum Cicero ait, 
if Plane inter teneoras clariers ſunt. 


take 
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take violence for ſtrength (hanc vim ap- 
pellant, quæ off potius ers mh DR 
wen with the vulgar. ere 
. „ $43 TO 1164) 
| Tnar one woud not 0 ne 
| Bemalen thispbecepti: ic ities ah=aindd 
_— rigour, he iſets its proper bounds in the 
following 14h Chapter. Immediately = 
3 obſerves, that it muſt not be thought all 
the common precepts of eloquence, muſt 
be obſerv'd alike in all occaſions. A Ge- 
neral cannot always follow: the ſame uni- 
form method of drawing up his army, 
ever in the ſame order of front and wings. 
It muſt change according to the nature of 
the place, the intercourſe of rivers, the ft 
tuation of woods, the falls and rifings 
of the unequal ground, and the nature of 
the enemy and his attack. Sometimes he 
muſt even feign a flight. Tis the fame, ſays 
he, in Styles. For here too, ſometimes you 
muſt ſeem to run un 5 n en- 
e eee Rules. | S141 Ig 


HE adds . eve Gin 
From the change of dreſs, garb, and air in 
pictures or ſtatues; wherein nothing is leſs 
agreeable than an uniform ſtiffneſs of 
poſture. A ſummis ad ima rigens opus. 

For variety of figures is what makes the 
beauty of Oratory, no o leſs than of thoſe 


4 Nonnunquam etiam terga dare, di Tales fagd, prateric. 
other 


Accs ＋ 1 1k. 
other arts. But neither in theſe; nor in 


allow d. 


Tnzx he farther warns you, that ſome 
—— always to be convey d out of 
ſight. The whole face, ſays he, is the main 
beauty of a picture. But Apelles, to hide 

the deformity of Antigonuss eye, painted 
him ſide- ways. Nor muſt that only be hid 

Which ought not, but alſo what cannot — 

fully expreſsd . Sue aſtendi non debent, fi 
exprimi pro dignitate non poſſint. — 
in the celebrated piece of Iphigenta, Ti- 
mantes having expreſs d a deep grief in 
Chalcas, a deeper in Ulyſſes, and all that 
Art cou d reach in Menelaus, the whole 
ſtretch of affections being now exhauſted, 
conſumptis aſfectibus, he cover d her father's 
face with a veil, leaving to every one's 
thoughts to draw out, what the pencil could 
not do. Whereupon he infers, there is no 
. tying: one to univerſal, perpetual rules. 

That much leſs however, muſt young men 
think their buſineſs ſecure, when they have 
learnt ſome ſhort. book of eloquence, and 
the Technical parts of Rhetorick, as ſo 
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thoſe; muſt aun. unnatural OY ws | 


many inviolable decrees. Since ſometimes 


the ſtraight road, other times the circuit is 


abe better * AS Wen the fire obſtructs 
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REFLECTIONS: upon 
the door, over the wall muſt be your paſs 
age. | i Janus tenelitur n mw 


parretens exibimus. 


nnr Amr, Sir; you chink I deſign 
particular rate. But to diminiſh your fears 


and my labour, hall here fairly leap over 


the: remainder: of this ſecond book, and the 
fixe following, wherein he deſcends chiefly 
to tlie particulars of Rhetorick, with refe- 
rence to publick orators, in the cauſes of 
the Bar of thoſe times. For tho“ he has 
ſeveral things which might enter into my 
deſign, yet I thought they might be paſs d 
over, as ſufficiently comprehended in tlie 
precedent, or the following remarks, which 


1 2 from the eee of W 


* 9 * 
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Ry ts 


3 r of 3 10 cells 
you of a maſter of Rhetorick (perfectly like 


the man you ſpoke of, — the un- 


intelligible preacher) and gives Livys au- 


thority for it, that he uſed to repeat oſten 
to his ſcholars, to darken and obſcure their 
Style; and wou d frequently give this won- 


derful praiſe: That inared was excellent, 


for I my ſelf coud not underſtand it. And 
he takes notice it was grown the opinion 
of . nn wrote che belt, who ſtood 


NG 


ee Ree . 
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A ceo faey of Booue.” 
moſt in need of an interp 


reter*,” Whete 
he gives the ſame reaſon which was men- 
tion d from Elizalde, that ſome love ob- 
Fnte Authors for the pleaſure of applauding 
their own wit, in taking all they underſtand 
in them, for their own meer invention. 
= ſuo delettantur, & gaudent non 
i nud verint, ſed ot 1 — But, 
he, let us ever think the main beauty 
of diſeourſe conſiſts in bling clear, in pro- 
tiety of words, in their connatural order, 


which: nothing is wanting, nothing ſupet- 
ſteious, and ſuch as conſequently the illiterate 
wil underſtand, ANF * n 3 6 


eve me Rhe eee to add, a 
1 cannot but think appearing in publick in 


py 


t hot drawing them on too long; and in 


an obſcure Style, is like making a viſit in 


A mask, and ending it without being known. 


Such vilits are rather affronts, than civili- 


ties; and ſuch books are rather an injury, 


than' a pleaſute done to the publick. One 


that has no mind to be known, may ſtay 
at home, and be concealed without being 
impertinent. Let then the rule be Quinti- 
num s, not only to write ſo that you may 
be+ underſtood, but ſo that you cannot be 
97 Na r on Aue 1 non ut iniiligers pu r, 
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inter pretandum ſit; 

ee g all, proud planus imperitis crit. 
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pleaſure, and attend to,with delight. 
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Ms nz omnin now poſſi non tatellgers c cn 

ee l 55 31 1 #1? i od 
Tur jeg 8 I 
is very long in my Author. 1 ſhall, abridge | 
it into 2 loves abſtrac. ne * 


rr Na 


5 wks 


„Tus true ornaments of difcourſs add 
to it's efficacy and ſtrength. They bear 
away the attention and aſſent of the au- 
dience, and carry an itreſiſtible erben 
while we eaſily believe what we hear 111 


- - 4 


tho meer flaſhy Styles are extremely . 
yet there ate ſome flaſhes Which are to them 
what they are to thunder, which wou 4 
move us leſs, if beſides the ene n 
niſh'd us not with the flaſh , 
. B ur the ann aa be 3 not 
effeminate; and let the colour be from the 
blood. not from paint. 1-wou'd not there- 
fore have the finical, gimp Authors, think 
Lam an enemy to the graces and beauties 
of Style: Ido not deny but theſe muſt be 
had, but I deny they have them.. Nor 
will I think that is the beſt ground which | 
bears flowers without fruit, or like better to 
have it all full of myrtles, and other pleaſing 
trees, but void of the olive and t the vine. 4 


— pr rents Pe 


W 4 


= Fulmins' ipſs non tam nos confirnderent, e 
tum, non non etiam ipſe fulgor timeretur. 
; Nun nego hanc 47 virtutem, ſed ilis e eam von erben. 
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all; were turn d to pleaſing. gardens, we | 
ſhou'd loſe the pleaſure even of the eye, 
in wanting the neceſſaries for life; and if 
all Eloquence were run into ornaments, 
Reafon''wou'd be no leſs to ſecx. More 
ground muſt be allsw'd to corn, than 
flowers ; atid more room in Style, to ſo- 
lidiry than to flouriſh. Olive: trees muſt be 


more numerous than myttles: yet even 

| "thoſe 1 will range into 4 method and order,” 
which will be both pleaſing and profitable. 
Thus they Mall draw more equally the 
vital juice from the earth, and not N 

loſe one * of it, while they exhAlſt an 


ther. U terræ ſucciim 2qualiter trahimt. 
L vill lop my fruit · trees td, and thus they 
ſnall' riſe in a more plcaſing ſhape, and a 
more vigorous, and fruitful growth. In a 
word, a compact Style, and bound in with 
rules, is both more graceful and more active: 
- which Quint ilian expreſſes here ina jockey 
comparifon (which to one of your humour, 
muſt not be omitted) from Horſes, to whom 

the girths add both fwiftneſs and grace. 
| Decentior- equius cu J 29270 7 ili, 
Fed: dem velocior. * 
fl 800 Alder he 3 to tell you, r 
althe the ornaments of Style, chiefly con- 
ſiſt in transfer d terms; and the perſpicuity 
of it, in proper words; yet we muſt know, 
nothing can be a true ornament which is 
2 improper. 
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improper*. k& But then of proper worde, | 


which are exactly or almoſt | /nonymous, 


ſome are more modeſt, or more ſablime, : 


or more ſmooth, or more lively, or more 


harmonious than others; and again by the 


different combinations, have more or lefs 


of theſe ſeveral qualities. The art then 


cConſiſts in diſtinguiſhing which are to be 


of ſome ſuch reaſon hinders, the moſt har- 
and ſounding words are moſt or- 
h tal; and as for dirty, baſe kind of 


* 


choſen. In fierce ſubjects, a harſhnef and 
ſeyerity of terms is moſt proper, and con- 


ſequently moſt beautiful. Where nothing 


terms, they muſt never have place in 'A 
polite Author. Nec "ps at _ 12 
e oratione locus. 2333 


7. I R 
* * . \ * 


— — 


an A e that whas 


wou d be magnificent in one place, wou'd 
be bombaſt in another. And ſo on the 


contrary, that will be in ſome occaſions | 


mean and low, which will be fit in others. 


Now a mean word in a noble diſcourſe, is 


like a ſpot in a white tobe; and a big term 
in an equal ſubject, is like a ſwelling in a 
ſmooth body. In ſome again, the diſcern- 


went mut be me enge To 1 8 
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reaſon”. The examples he gives of this 
ind, may be perceptible in the Latin, but 
in Engliſh 1 fancy it will not be clear that 
to put a Som inſtead of a Hag (even tho 
the other were the newer word) can make 
any great difference in the elegance of a 
verſe. It is more perceptible, what he ſays, 
that ſometimes. the very lowneſs of terms, 
makes the greatneſs of the thought be more 
conſpicuous: Vim rebus aliquando ipſa 
werborum humilitas affert. els erurtug 
204 aon 1 


[Nor to be too long in CG 


other remarks of this chapter, I will be 


content with theſe few. That the Saanen 
fault in eloquence, is to be injudiciouſly or 
namental and witty": Becauſe while Pg 


are avoided, this is induſtriouſly ſought for. 


That corrupt eloquence. is chiefly in impro- 
priety and redundancy of words, obſcurity 
of expreſſions, finicalneſs of turns, and a 
childiſh. playing with ambiguous and tink- 
ling terms: That mixing ſublime and mean, 
new and old, poetical and vulgar words, 
is as bad as taking them from foreign lan- 
guages, and no leſs monſtrous than what 
Horace deſcribes in the beginning of his 


Art of Poetry: That compariſons being 


invented to illuſtrate matters, muſt be taken 


_ 


„ reer non tam ratione quam ſenſu judicantur: ut illud, 
cru Jungebant fœdera porct .... porco vile erat. 
- ® Omnium in eloquentid vitiorum ere Nam cetera 
eum Nn hoc petitur. 
T2 from 
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from 'known objets: * (for, if you will let 
me add the compariſon, you might other- 
"wiſe as well pretend to enlighten a room by 
doubling the curtains ) That therefore Poets 
only, may take their compariſons flom re- 
mote countries and objects, as Virgil does 
from Lycia and the river Xanthus : That 
another great fault of compariſons or ſimi- 
litudes (Which otherwiſe make the Style ſub- 
lime, flotid, agrecable and admirable) is 
when they are uſfed with too mnch' licen- 
tiouſneſs, particularly when falſe. Upon 
Which account he Aifapproves this compari- 
ſon, which he ſays was much admired in 
his youth; As great rivers are navigable at 
- their ſource, and ö bear as foon 
" ar Thy art planted, eg. 

In he fifth Chat; Which is of ſen- 
tences, after the uſual caution of not running 
into many of them, or ſuch as are plainly 
falſe, he declares thoſe are the worſt which 
conſiſt in puns or falſe applications of ambi- 
guous words *. Then, after ſome other 
things mentioned in our conferences, he 
takes notice that they naturally make a 
broken Style. They cut off the courſe of 
periods. Each ſentence being a ſtop, each 
degins 2 a new point, and can — no true 


— 


hs Shan a — 
* * > 


- Bn imam quoties verborum * cum reruns | 


5 quadam ſimilitudine jungitur. 


connexion E 


and broken parts or its. And moreover 
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connexion. There will be no rudture | 
or body of diſcourſe, but a heap. of looſe. 


the whole complexion, as it were, of the 
Style, tho otherwiſe clean, will ſeem full 
in a manner of ſpots and freckles”. He 


adds, theſe pretended, lights are ſomething 
like {parks of fire which intermix with the . 


riſing {moke, rather. than a pure flame; and 
which appear not where the whole is bright 


| and clear.z as Stars are no more ſeen when 


the Sun is riſen. He concludes, that altho 
here and there they are graceful, yet of the 


two, tis better to haye none, than too ma- 


3. and that the roughneſs and plainneſs of 
dhe Antients in this Kind, is preferable to 
the licentiouſneſs of the Moderns *: But 
that there's a medium which we muſt aim at 
between both. Yet ſo that our firſt care be 


to 8 the Five leſt PRINTS, to, be 


n 


tiis carere; ne par volumus Fs others 
veteribus, ſimus tantuùm diſſmiles. 

T E ſixth Chapter is of Tropes. He 
begins with Metap 


9 ame — — _ . 
Prater hoc — dcond, quamlibet clarus, mul- 


tis tamen ac velut variis maculis conſpergitur. 


Er , nereſſe ſit, veterem illum horrorem dicendi malim 
quam iſtam novam centians. 


"  *.% % 4 e ( ”. 
2. P 4 3 | * : * 6 Have 


ors, Which he calls the 
moſt ent ar and beautiful of Troper. We 
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have been ſo particular upon this head; "that * 
I will only mention ſome few of his Re 
marks and Examples. As Firſt, That the 
moſt ſublime, but the moſt bold and dan- 
gerous, are when we give an expreſſion of 
activity and life to things inſenſible of them 
ſelves. Thus, Pontem indignatus Araxes, 
is as if the River raged and foamed at the 
bridge it diſdain d to bear. Secondh, When 
they are moderate, and in theit proper 
place, they illuſtrate the Style. But when 


| frequent, they darken'i it, and grow tedious. 


Thirdly, That ſome ate mean and ſordid. 

Hence, tho Cicero calls one the Sint of the 
Common- Wealth, it will not be ſupportable 
to term others the piles and botches of the 
State. Fourthly, That it muſt either enter 
into a vacant place, or be more beautiful, or 
more ſignificant, than the word whoſe place 
it takes. F3fthly, T hat rightly uſed they ate 
a great ſupply to the indigence of language, 

and to the hard fate by which we ſeldom dare 
Create new words, While many of the old 
are loſt. "_— 


"Hz eee then to Eraggeratlons or 
Hyp erboles : Which, ſays he, altho' they 
DO beyond truth, they muſt not go beyond 
all bounds. And-that nothing leads more 
eaſily. to falſe eloquence: that When exceſ- 


* * 
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: * Ultra fidem, non tamen ultra modum. 
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ſive, 
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Gas they cauſe laughter, Which if ſeaſon- 
able, is call d genteel pleaſantry, otherwiſe 
it's termd folly /. That this Trope is fre- 
quently uſed even by the moſt illiterate and 
common people, by that natural deſire we 
have to make things greater than they are 
or leſſer, being never content with them 
as they are in themſelves. Quod Natura 
eſt omnibus, augendi res vel minuendi cupi- 
ditas infita, nec r vero mats 
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— I haſten from henre-$0; che; thinkiGhep- 
ter of the ninth Book, where he immedi- 
ately obſerves, that all writing in his days, 
was become meer figure, if compared with 
the antient methods. Penè jam quidquid 
loguimur figura eſt. Whereas, ſays he, ſi :. 
gurative expreſſions, when moderate! uſed, th 
give the Style as it were a (ſweeter r but | 
by frequent uſe they loſe even that of vari- RAVI 
ety. Tho ſome are fo received, that-they 4 
ſcarce bear the name of figures, and the ear 
is ſo uſed to them as hardly to remark their 
frequent occurring. Others more remote 
from vulgar uſo, and therefore commonly 7 
more noble, as they ſtrike the ear by their | 
novelty, ſo they eaſily cloy with: their plen- i 
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bs — oedema 
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3 eſpecially when it is viſible they were 


Lg eu, eſt, urbanitatis : : fin aliter, tultivie nomen aſſequi- 
Fur. 


d novitace aurem excitant, ita copia ſatiant .... cum ſe 


6 onniibus latebris extractas, congeſtaſque declarant. 
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not obvious to the Author, but ſought for al 
and 'dragg'd/ out of hidden att) and. 13 
heap d up ith'anzious care. q 


InP REY not omit, tho ee K 
155 remark upon puns. He declares them £ 
to be Senerally pitiful even in Jeſts. Quod -P 

etiam in Jocis frigidum. Andi as for what 1 
zs often near a- kin to them, that is, playing 
With likeneſs of ſounds, or reciprocation of 
words, or circling of expreſſions round 
into the ſame terms, or whatever you pleaſe - 
to call it; he gives ſeveral examples, pro- + gh 
per to the Latin tongue. One however, 
With a little: change, will ſnew the nature 1 
of them in Engliſh: Thus it might be ſaid 
of à Glutton, 1 he rather. lives to eat, 
than eats to live. But certainly it is clear, 
that even thoſe who like ſuch turns a 
tlie. moſt, ſnou d grant they are re * 5 
childiſn, when frequent or 3 
| once; een in ferious mattem. 
1 14 3850 22283 
1 0 80 chaogith 45 forty or üb x more | 
-differene: kinds of Figures he there ſets 
down, and purſue them. in. this manner, 
"would: be too long a work. ow theſe ow 
by, ©: 8 inte voi 01. 02a 


21 


a> [4 


As in reciting, XIE ah voice, — of 
"oh eye, variety of geſture, are a mighty 
grace when rightly manag d ; but to exceed 
in bann e whining," ſtaring 
JON | about, 


. 1% +4 


. Ar of drk 


about, is extremely ridiculous; ſo thoſe 
figurative turns of expreſſion, are no leſs 
deteſtably abſurd, when they paſs the juſt 
bounds. A Style has it's right and proper 
kind of aſpect, which as it muſt not be of a 
fixt ſort; of dulneſs and unchangeable ſtu- 
— fo e the t N ok 
-H = 8 ws the greateſt part of Fi- 
gures are only to have place Where the 
main buſineſs is to pleaſe and delight. For 


hen the ſubject requires a kind of fierce- 


neſs, or Atrocity, and where envy or com- 
miſeration are to be rais d, who will bear 


8 
* 


with the impertinent Author that will be 


angry or weep in Antitheſes, or in reci- 
procal and tinkling phraſes? In theſe occa- 
Nons a viſible care of the words makes the 
paſſion leſs. credible; and where art is re- 
markable, e preſently conclude there is 
little of real truth. And with theſe 
; words an endsthat Chapter. | 

nt ＋. uE next.(4th Chapter) which: he in- 
Titlet of Compoſition, begins with a point 


which will clear thę true notion of Nature 


in writing, and anſwer the general argu- 


ment of - Aptiregular Authors. For thus 
* : May call thoſe, who either decry all re- 


* 


* 


e quandam veluti faciem: Ju ut 
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. 


flows to the pen, is more natural and man- 


Arictions of art and ee 
follow noche N . r oh: it. 


1483955 


E firſt ld as would not t pireſunic 
to write of Compoſition after Tully, who 


ſeems to have been more induſtriouſly ac- 


curate in this than in any other part of elo- 
quence, unleſs ſome had even then been 


bold to write to Cicero himſelf, that they 
diſapprov'd the whole' method of aging 
words: dreh vv pf Lag . 2H 


2 


. Mow Ini * a 
many reject all care of this matter, pretend- 
ing the horrid kind of Style, ſuch as firſt 


Iy . But if they mean nature as yet un- 
pol iſh'd- by experience, reflection, and in- 


ſtruction, the whole art of Rhetorick muſt 
be laid aſide, and be no more. For in the 
firſt ages men ſpoke not by rules, or by that 
accuracy and care 8 uſed to pre- 


pare the audience, by \Exordiums, by en- 
tring with inſinuations, by plauſible propo- 


ſals of the ſubject, artful placing of the ar 


guments, and raiſing affections. But if 
nothing could be better than thoſe artleſs 


doings, we ſhould not change their huts for 


houſes, their skins for clothes, nor woods 
and mountains s for cities. At firſt what arts 


— lt. ab. Fe * oY —_ 


Wo. — illum ſermonem ut fre effluxerit, modd magis 


Ps modo etiam magis virilem cuntendunt. 


; were 
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were found? What is there that time has 
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not \poliſh'd and improvd Why do we 


prune our vines, or weed our ground ? 
Thoſe ate the products of nature. Terra 
bee generat. Shall we tame animals! 


Nature made them wild. e ene 


ee, Saen eee Specht, os 


b 


B 1 11 this maten be righely weightd;n we 


mall find, that is moſt natural which nature 


beſt admits And then, as thoſe rivers 
flow with greater force, which roll along in 
2 Well-cut channel, than where rocks and 
unequal banks oppoſe their courſe; ſo much 
does a connected Style, rolling with its uni- 
ted forces, ſurpaſs the noiſy, broken elo- 
quenee. t why ſhou'd they think that 
att hinders ſtrength? Does not addreſs in 


grace, ſo with greater force? Are there not 


certain! motions and Reps; without which no 
| defetice or —_— | 1 a e r 
n * 8 1 4 


« # wo 


HE ver mob able men — always 
judg d accurate Compoſition to be of great 


conſequence, not only to pleaſc, but to 


move and to perſuade the mind. © Firſt, be- 


* Perum id of cen quod natura optimè patitur. 
n certamine armorum & omni paleſira, quid ſatis redtè ca- 
wetur & petitur, cui non artifex morn S 
adit. "Ws 

bles 


flinging the Jayclin, make it fly as with more 


cauſe nothing entets the mind, which ſtum- 


ol. — 


— —„ 


aure velut quadew veſtibule aten 
Ihen, becauſe we have a natural 
inclination to meaſure, proportion, and 


e. 


Otherwiſe muſical inſtruments which ex- 


numbers and ſounds, it is no where greater 
than in a diſcourſe. Nor is it much leſs im- 
portant what turn or fall of words you have 


N 
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harmony. Quod naturd ducimur ad modes: 


preſs no words, could raiſe no different 
paſſions. Now if there is a ſecret force in 


in the. cadence. of your Style, than hat 


propriety and ſtrength of terms you give to 
the ſenſe and thought olan fine, take any 


thing which you think a vehement, or ſyeet, 


into another turn, diſſolve and diſordexithe 


or beautiful piece of eloquence, ſhuffle it 


parts, you will ſee the ſtrength, the ſweet- 


neſs and the beauty will, be loſt. Nay, the 
finer and brighter the words and ſentiments 


are, the greater will be the deformity when 
the compoſure is diforder'd 3 for the ill 


placing of things, will appear mote by the 
very light of the words. Quia negligentia 


collotationis, Ha eden as PR 


ditur. 5 309 | 1 


— 


8 8 oMEWHAT 4 . 
ſerve,” that a difference of -compoſure-muſt 
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uantùm — us aun e — tan. 
tum . eadem qua Fro Lok ah exitu e vel 
** claudantur. i * 
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the method of the Elocution muſt have its | 
proper ſtops, framed to the delivery. Where- EY {1 
as Hiſtory carries on the reader by the 
courſe of the tranfactions. Vet even let- 
ters and familiar diſcourſes, muſt be pen d 
with their ſet numbers; and if they flow I 
not with the connected majeſty of orations, | 
wherein each word and ſentence is drawn 
ſmoothly from another, yet they muſt be 
free from yawning, as it were, and gaping 
of the words; which even there muſt fill 

cheir true ſpace and meaſure; and they muſt 
be confin d 04a Jnoke e PONIES R aj 
GAINS: - | 1 
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Tu three great: W icompelds 
tion, are order, connexion, and number. 
Ordo, Junc tura, Numerus. In the order, 
it is a great matter not to clap a weaker, - 
cloſe upon a ſtronger term; which would 
make the diſcourſe fall, whereas it ought to 
riſe. Nay, even commonly the order of na- 
ture is to be obſerved; and accordingly we 
are rather to ſay, men and women, caſt 
and weſt, day and night, than to turn them 
backwards. Vet neither this, nor the order 
of time. muſt be ſuperſtitiouſly obſerved. | 
Eſpecially ſince the framing of a Style is ' 
like — where not always the ſtone 
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E e. laxiora to th ee quam nulla ſont. 
/ which 
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which lies neareſt at hand, is to be firſt 
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placed, but that which will lie more cloſt 


and ſmooth. Tho the happieſt ſtructure of 


Style is where the right order, and con- 


-nexion, and harmony of the words, fall in 


| we moſt naturally with ery e ET 


, g CLAS 7; 
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Ao other faults of ill- join d words, 


we muſt carefully avoid, ſuch as jar hy the 


harſhneſs/ of the conſonants, or yavn too 
wide, or cut too cloſe upon one another by 
the concourſe of vowels. However it is 
hard to ſay;' whether too great neglipence, 
or that ſolicitude is worſe, by which every 


defect of this nature is dreaded as a mighty 


crime. Nay, Tully takes notice that a 


kind of negligence in this point, is pleaſing, 


by the idea it gives, of à man who is more 
attentive upon _ 1 d en e 
enen r e e e h 

ET | axes, N 
T A 8 2 b Wa Cut all er 
in: Engliſh the ſame exactneſs as in Latin; 
not being determin d by the ſame meaſure 
and quantity. Vet they have their proper 
harmony, which is not to be neglected. 


ITho' we may ſay with our Author, it's bet- 


ter to uſe harſh than inſignificant words. 
Then, as he farther ſays, this harmony is is 


ul 1 apta jundtura, | cum his numeris 
tune cadens contingit. 4 


© Indicat non ingratam Wee de re lun au 
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2 and moſt Weptible at the end 


of © For each ſentence has its 

per end, or ſfop and interval 3 and when 
now the ear has followed of the track or 
contſc, and as it were been carried on with 


the ſtream of your Style, it judges more ſe 


dately of it here its impetuoſity ſtops, and 


thing, is not to be hard and abrupt. 


Te 


gives time for a reflection. And certain 
hat is deſign d for reſting as it were, and 


t of all faults of this kind, verſi ifying and 


rhyming ooo in ' proſe, are "HE" vn] 


— es IN. * it 1 e that PR 
whole buſineſs is ſo to be taken, that the Style 


which in the very writing ſhou'd be carried 


fluently on, grow not cold and dull by too 
folicitous and wretched a care of the num- 


bers, which, according to Lucilius, wou d 


turn compounding into a checker work, and 


inlaying of words. And then, ſo it is, that, 


as in verſify ing, practice brings and ſhews 
the right quantities and number of the feet, 
at a view, without the trouble of ſcanning; 
ſo it will, by degrees, give the true har- 
mony of proſe. Wherein moreover the 
learned underſtand the art, and the unlearned 
5 n _—_ TIE 8 in it cannot 
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be reduced to rules. 1 Advice muſt e | 
taken from the occaſion and ſubject, and 
the judgment of the ear muſt decide in 
many turns, where 1 ſhall perceive what is 
beſt, tho unable perhaps to tell you why, 
| Rationem fortaſſe non reddam, ſentiam eſſe 
meliuc. But in fine, this is certain, that 
where the ſubject is ſublime, the words 
muſt have a noble pace; in the mild, they | 
muſt be carried 3 and * e s 


2 Bas *-.4- 


muſt flow 5. {mg where delice, will | 
| have it, they muſt ſwell. Upon the whole ; 

I had rather have a rough, than an effemi- 
nate compoſure, ſuch as now-a-days- is ſo 
common, and we daily ſoften more into 
all the looſeneſs of a dancing Style. Et 
quot idie magis laſcivimus, Sybaritatum mo- 
do ſaltit antes. Above all, the ſuſpicion of 
affecting numbers, is to be avoided. For 
one that is found in this ſolicitous way of 
pleaſing, will neither move.; nor. pleaſe. 
Nor can the reader or hearer believe him, ox 
enter into the paſſions with an Author that 


ſeems to be angry or , by Rudy and 
at bis W . 


? r 21 
| N. Dothi ratlongns — — tnrelliguns,. indo | voluptarem, 
«dam verd arte tradi non poſſunt. 
Debens  ſublimia Ingredi, 1550 duck, acria currere, deliea- 
Nec eſt ei credere, aut rau eum wire as rita qr. 
tex, 85 ere vacare. 
| A T 
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Ar the beginning of the next Bock 
(46. 10. cap. 1.) after ſome diſcourſe upon 
Sa of words, which ſome, by a 
childiſh and wretched care, think is to be 
gain d by making a collection of Hnonymous 
terms and phraſes, whereof they take upon 
occaſions not the beſt, but the firſt which 
occur; he ſhews that without diligent read- 
ing of the beſt Authors, it cannot be at- 
tain d. Then he adviſes not to miſtake in 
taking every thing for good which is ſaid by 
a good Author. Since the very beſt ſome- 
times ſlip, or are tired with the care of be- 
ing exact, or indulge to the facility and plca- 
ſure of their wit and humour; and Cicero 
thinks he has found Demoſthenes aſleep, 
and Horace that he has caught even Homer 
nodding...” For in fine, tho they are great 
men, yet ſtill they are men. And it hap- 
ns.that thoſe who will take every thing 
Fr law which they. find, in. ſuch Authors, 
imitate commonly what is Worſt (as that is 
commonly the eaſieſt to be done) and think 
themſelves like great men, when they have 
attain d their faults*, Let great reſerve be 
however uſed in cenſuring eminent Authors, 
Jeſt, as it generally happens, we condemn 
| what we 40 not underſtand. And of the 
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ty 70, tis better to approve all they ſay, than 
fo diſapprove too much. Omnia eorum 4e. 
Ho: nah n ads multa di Meer ma- 
Lain. . 82 — —— 155 2 


Now as for the Authors proper to be 
read, Theophraſtus thinks Poets are a great 
help. And many, with a great deal of rea- 
ſon go into his opinion. For in them you 
learn the ſprightlineſs of thought, ſublime- 
neſs of terms, life of paſſions and affections, 
brightneſs of images, beauty of repre= 
ſentations; and that roughneſs of wit 
Which is contracted by the moroſeneſs of 
other. ſtudies, is ſmooth d and ſoften'd by 
the vein of Poetry, and blandiſhments of 
the Muſes. Wherefore Cicero adviſes thoſe 


who aim at eloquence, to reſt from time to 


time, and e in the wading of Poets '. 


Yer they: ate net to be follow'd i in all 
things. Not in. the liberty of their. words, 
not in the licence of their figures. Their 
whole endeavour turning moſt to oſtenta- 
tion and pleaſure, they feign, not only falſe, 
but incredible things, with a kind of ex- 
emption and ne while we pardon 


them, and even approve their walking thoſe 


„. Av... » 
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fees, forces them to o Ewe, the high road of 
truth“. 


611 15 ' 5 110 24 
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Ee E characters he then gives of many 
different Authors, ſeem to me o finely 
touch'd, and are ſo, numerous, that I ſhall 
_ Paſs them over, and only mention the nice 
commendation he gives tg ( ermanigus and 
to Zulius Ceſar, Where he ays, that in the 
works of this, it appears he writ with the 
ſame ſpirit as he fought ; and of the other, 
after having named ſonic eminent Poets, 
adds, theſe I have named be cauſe I care. of 
the univerſe has drawn an pew 


mY Rod M AE Et « 4 FRO 
Calle in the next Chapter 7 5 bon 
precepts of Imitation. ait tliat 
Fe ſhould aim at the beſt, but not ſervilely 
ollowing one only Author. Both becauſe 
there's. no coming up equal to one. Who 
footſteps you only pretend to trace, (for cer- 
tainly he that al ways follows, will. always be 
behind) and no one has all that ; can be de- 
ſired; and moreover 1 8 tis caſiet to 
excel than to be exactly like ©. 557 that 
it is mean, and as it e d to ſrop at 
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former inventions. If the Antients had 
been content with imitation, as the firſt had 
nothing to imitate, the latter wou d have 
nothing; to invent. Since then they have 
given us an example of inventing, we muſt 
invent if we Fe to imitate. 


B. U 1 then ths: let every one examine. 


Bis ſtrength, leſt he aim too high, or ſtop 
too low for the true reach of his wit. For 
ſome things are either too ſtrong, or too dif- 


ferent from one man's genius, which are 
naturat to another's, and therefore, inimi- 


table to him. An ealy wit, by aiming at the 
Sublime, will loſe its own charms, and fail 
of thoſe. An elevated genius on the con- 


trary, by ſtriving to be ſmooth and delicate, 


will loſe its own majeſty without . in- 
to the 1 of the other *. 8 | 

By T the greateſt; and yet b common 
miſtake in this, is ſtill imitating the ſame 
Style in all different ſubjects, whereas each 
has its proper beauty and rules. Some re- 
quire lenity and ſmoothneſs of expreſſions; 
others grandeur and ſublimeneſs of turn; 
this a rapidity and impetuoſity of Speech; ; 


and that a calm and artleſs air. And then to 


move, to perſuade, and to explain, have 


* 
1 1 


ne fur baer n quam ar — — 
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4 
Eko! NT exerciſe of writing, where.” 

of he treats in the next Chkprcs ( 3% is 

what he alſures us Cicero had reaſon to lays. 


SAKES: 


Accuracy of -+ STYLE. 


quence: Then bel Wire; upon it theſes fol. 
lowing precepts. Write diligently tho you 
write but ſlow o. Seek for the beſt, with-" 
out fondly embracing what firſt occurs. Ex- 
amine all you invent, and range all you 
approve. Make a choice of thoughts — 
words, and ponder the full weight of cath 

Give them their true rank. Caſt the um- 
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bers to and fro into ſeveral turns, är 


they ſettle right to one another; oy —. 
them not take place at a Venture jut 
they come. To this effest you muff ofte 
read over what you wrote deine pe 
fore. Thus you will make a cloſer oon. 
nection, and the heat of firſt thoughts cook 
ing by this ſtop of the pen, you will take 
new force, arid recover new vigour: is 
like going back to take à fatther jump, 
or drawing back the arm to give tlie bo 
a ſtronger bent. Vet, when the wind fa- 
yours, ſpread all the ſails aß but with care 
not be driven too far; BSE over born 
by yielding too much to à giſt; er being 
too credulous | to tlie Weather. All our 
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thoughts pleaſe us at their birth. Elſe we 


ſhou'd not even write them down. We 
muſt therefore call them to an exact review, 
and queſtion the ſuſpicious facility, and 


running of the pen. This diligence and 


demutring, is abſolutely neceſſaty in the 
beginning, and it muſt be taken. fox a prin- 
ciple, that we muſt abſolutely gain this 


point, of writing at firſt with the moſt acC- 


curate care. Cuſtom will draw on facility; 


hts will preſent themſelves, words will 


naturally occur, the harmonious. ranging of 
them will follow, and every thing, in 
as in a well · order d family, will — 


come, to its proper duty at a call. This is | 


the 11 principle = ſum, .of all; 
riting well is never learnt. by writing 
Wal Writing faſt is n . nd vriting 
WEL or, 8 tl 20 


» > | vp 


ſomething gf a ſettled Urength of Style, are 
not to be tied to the wretched. ſolicitude 


of motoſely cavilling at themſelyes, Some 
nevet think they have been arte cou, 
but are ſtill for changing every thing, and 


fill changing it again, a8 if all that occurd 


werg certainly the wrong, and the right 


vere always to be ſought, but never found. 


Incredulous and ever unjuſt to their wit, 
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they miſtake increaſe of difficulty for the 
accuracy of writing. Nor is it eaſy to de- 
termine whether thoſe miſtake moſt, who. 
like every thing, or thoſe who approveof. 
nothing of their own, Whence oftentimes 
ingenious young men, fpending themſelves 
in the cndleſs labour, write nothing while 
they will always be writing better. Study, 
but not indignation, will make you improve. 
Meaning by ſtudy, not meer ſtaring up at 
the ceiling, or a murmuring over ſome 
imperfect thoughts, or gaping with expecta · 
tion of what will come; but conſidering 


the nature of the ſubject, and examining in 


a human way, as in other affairs, What 
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every circumſtance of pexſon, time and 


place may require. Thus nature will teach 
how to enter upon the matter, how to 
follow it on. For moſt things are fixt and 
certain by nature, and are preſently ſeen; 
- unleſs we ſhut our eyes. Hence not even 
the illiterate are long a ſeeking where to 
begin. It would . be the mare 
e fer and Learning ſhou d make it 


TO I fear I have already rreſpaſs'd 


too long upon your Patience, yet, E 
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gentiam put ans, facere ſibi ſeribendi difficultazem. 
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ſince my hand is in, I ſhou d certainly have 
given you the trouble of ſome farther re- 
marks upon the remainder of this 10th, 
and the other two laſt Books of our Au- 
thor; but that the bearer being to ſet out 


to-morrow morning, and night n 
I muſt ne, an oy. 


rr 1 cannot ain, till, upon ſecond 
| thonghes, I endeayour to give you the 
character of Senecas writings, from the 
firſt chapter, already ſpoken of, where (in 
the tenth Book) he gives his opinion of 
ſo many others. I believe you will pardon 
my endeavouring at it (tho I am ſenſible 
I ſhall not reach it's expreſſiveneſs in 
Engliſh) becauſe I imagine it comprizes 
your opinion of - Callicratess book, ex- 
cepting one or two little touches which 
your juſtice and _y will not let you 122 
ply to um. L 


Fo 1 as ah Gays Quintilien, de- 
fer d till now to ſpeak of Seneca, upon ac- 
count of a falſe opinion that runs of me, 

E as if I condemn'd his Style with ſomething 

| e xen of an envious cenſure: which Itake 

| to have happened by my endeavouring to 
correct a vicious ſort of Eloquence, by re- 
quiring a more judicious Accuracy, at a 
time when he was almoſt alone in the 
hands of our young men. Nor did 1 pre. 
8 8 ten 


* 


Accuracy of STYLE. _ 
tend to ſtrike him out of their hands, but 
I was by no means for having him pre- 
ferd to thoſe Antients with whom he con- 
tinually made very bold, while conſcious 
of his own difference of Style, he caſily 
ſaw it could not long maintain its vogue, 
if thoſe others were approved. Nor yet 
was he imitated by his admirers, who fell 
as ſhort of him as he of thoſe others. It 
were to. be viſhed they could be either 
equal or like to him : But they only took 
to his faults, and diſgraced him by pretend-. 
ing they wrote like him. He had certainly 
great beauties, with a fertile. wit, many 
bright ſentences, a great deal of literature, 
and tho no profound philoſopher, yet a. 
great oppoſer of vice, in whom many things 
deſerve to be read for their morality. Tho 


his Style was certainly faulty, and full of 


thoſe faults which were the more pernicious. 
becauſe ſweet and pleaſing *. Methinks it 
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might be wiſh'd he had uſed his own wit“ 


in writing, but another's judgment. Velles 
eum ſuo ingenio dixiſſe, alieno judicio. For 
if he had not contemn'd all natural cxpreſ- 
ſions, if he had not ftretch'd them too high, 
if he had not affected a ſingularity of Phraſe, 
and weaken d the importance of his _ 
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bus — 
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jets by the levity of his turns, he wou d 
be now commended by the common voice; 


not of the young, but of the learned and 


prudent. .. But even as it is, by ſuch as have 


already taken a ſettled and ſounder method 


of Style, he may be read with the particular 


advantage of exerciſing their diſcernment 
between true and falſe eloquence?. For 
he has many things which may not only 
be approved, but admired ; let only due 
care be taken *to pick and chuſe, as it were 
to be wiſhed he himſelf had done. For 
it is a pity that a genius like his, did not 
do otherwiſe, ſince he was capable of 2 
what he pleas d. Digna enim fuit is 
natura, quæ meliora 1 _ pains: Vo: 


tut k 
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WI rn theſe Aer my ee onde 


4 Chapter, and I my Remarks. I have 


only time to add, that if you think fit to 


end them to Cleander, I defire you, Sir, 


to urge him to give as good a proof of his 
converſion from ſome other principles, as 
I have given you here of mine from for- 
mer Ideas of Rule and Accuracy, to the 


Orthodoxy of Eloquence, if you will allow 


me\ that expreſſion. At my return, we: 
will enter, if you plcaſe,—into- diſcourſe 
of our 1 in TRIES In g 
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Accuracy of STYLE. 


mean while, Eudoxus, I can aſſure you 
no difference of opinions can leſſen the 
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Sir, "1 it; N 
Your moſt Obedient 
Humble Servant, 
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| Advertiſement. 


Ne AVE been urged to join to theſe pa- 

pers, ſome others, which I wrote about 
a year after, at the like'broken intervals of 
very different ſtudies. Eſpecially I was 
urged to add two letters upon Accuracy of 
Converſation, and one of ſome other Re- 
marks upon the ſame. book of Callicrates, 
with a particular reference to the Philoſo- 
phical Principles he there advances, But 
theſe letters being about as much as the Di- 
alogues, I was unwilling to double my la- 
bour in writing them for the Preſs, out of 
my looſe papers at this time. If theſe preſent 
papers meet with a favourable reception, I 
may more ſecurely venture to let ſome other 
ſuch pieces follow upon the encouragement. 
If they are diſapprovd, my fault will be 
much leſſen'd. Beſides that many are al- 
ways for little books, being poſſeſs d with 
an old Proverb, - Ma liber, magnum 
malum, that a great Book is a great Evil. 


In the mean while, to Matisfy thoſe who 
may have a mind to know in a more fami- 
liar manner the true date and occaſion of 
theſe preſent Dialogues, 1 wou'd not refuſe 
to add the following letter, which chanced, 


I know not how, to fall into the hands of 
ſeveral, a little after. 


Eudoxus 


| Eudoxus Chandre, 8. D. 


C: CLINATA jam dies erat, cum 1 pre- 
cipiti ad finem Auguſto menſe, quod 
facile, ut opinor, memineris, ad Moſæ ripam 
deambularemus. Tum quùm nos inopina- 
tus imber, egregiè perplutos, domum cocgir. 
Iraque i interruptus eſt nobis ſermo ille quem 
jucundiſſimè miſcebamus. Nec per tuum 
hinc maturatum in Flandriam diſceſſum, col- 
loqui mihi tecum ex co tempore licuit. Cui 
meo fato, ſi indoluiſſe me negem, judicent 
lapientes rectene fecerim, ut alt ille, ſed cer- 
tè mentiar. Nam & ſæpè mihi recurſat animo 
ſuaviſſimæ conſuetudinis noſtræ memoria, 
& ſubit animum ea frequens cogitatio, ecquid 
in hoc locorum divortio, uſurpari ea ali- 
quatenùs nequeat. Parum mihi viſum eſt 
litterarum illud dulce commercium quod 
communi amicitiæ debito rependitur. Am- 
plius quidpiam, quodque noſtrum collo- 
quendi modum propins referret, planè cupi- 
ebam. Quoties itaque per ſtudia licebat, 
quandam Dialogi ſpeciem meditabar. Tum 
verò multa occurrebant quæ ego Tibi, & Tu 
viciſſim mihi dicturus viderere. Et cœpi 
paulatim aliqua, rerum iſtarum in chartas 
conjicere. Noſti enim meum ſcribendi mo- 
rem, ſeu memoriam, tædiumque levare 
volo, ſeu ſtylum exercete. N fange ut ait 
Horatius, D 
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nugas, ſcito me his ad te ſeriptis hoc agcre, 


as fl 


* 


| Evpaxys, ika BA. 


Ub: quid datur oti 
Iludo chartis. Eft hoc mediocribus ilhs, 
Ex vitiis unum, cui ſi concedere nolis, &c. 


Hine nata eſt hæc, quam ad te mitto, de op- 
timo ſcribendi genere Diſſertatio. Eum enim 
ſermonem proſequor quem iniquus ille no- 
bis imber excuſſit. Nullus dubito quin tu 
ipſe meliora fuiſſes dicturus quàm quæ hiſce 
Dialogis diſſerentem te leges. Quod ſi ego 
a te diſſenſero, erit ea tota diſſenſio ejuſmo- 
di; ut nec vitari pro ſummãà humani judicij 
varietate poſſit, adeoque nec quidquam pec- 
cet in amicitiæ jura. Tertium audies in qua- 
tuor poſtremis Dialogis diſſerentem Crito- 
machum. Illum quidem probe Tibi notum 
& charum; ſed qui nobis, quùm hæc olim 
agitaremus, non aderat. Non quod Tui ſo- 
lius ſuaviſſima confabulatio, meum haud 
expleret animum, ſed quod revera mihi 
poſteà contigerit multum cum illo, hac ſu- 
per re, habere ſermonem; ſintque aliqua 
ab illo dicta, quæ & dici merits potcrant ad 
hanc illuſtrandam materiam, & Tibi tribu- 
enda non erant, quia à Tup quidem genio 
aliena. Tu qui ſoles meas of: aliquid putare 


quod de ſe Tullius ad Varronem ſcxibit, 
F e162 . 
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